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"When  it  was  evening,  he  sat  at 
table  with  the  twelve  disciples;  and 
as  they  were  eating,  he  said,  'Truly, 
I  say  to  you,  one  of  you  will  betray 
me.'  And  they  were  very  sorrowful, 
and  began  to  say  to  him  one  after 
another,  'Is  it  I,  Lord?'  "  Through  the 
centuries,  these  words  from  Matthew 
26:20-22  have  inspired  Christian 
artists  to  create  their  individual,  some- 
times unique,  interpretations  of  the 
Last  Supper.  The  unusual  tapestry  on 
this  month's  cover  has  an  area  of  30 
square  yards,  and  hangs  at  St.  Mary's 
University,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  For 
more  about  the  artist,  Bro.  Mel  Meyer 
of  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  see  this  month's 
Jottings  column  on  page  68. 
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Invest  in  an 
ABS  Annuity,  and  you'll 
earn  a  steady,  generous 
income  as  long  as  you 
live. 


Make  one  investment 
now,  and  receive  a  generous 
income,  promptly  paid  at  agreed- 
upon  intervals  for  the  rest  of  your 
life.  According  to  your  age,  your 
never-changing  guaranteed  income 
can  be  as  high  as  8%.  Special 
agreements  also  available  for  a 
survivor. 

With  an  American  Bible 
Society  Gift  Annuity,  you  avoid 
the  ups  and  downs  of  ordinary 
investing,  as  well  as  continuing 
commissions,  fees  and  hidden 
costs.  You  will  also  be  able  to  take 
favorable  deductions  at  income 
tax  time,  and  never  be  denied  an 
Annuity  because  of  health  or 
age  reasons. 

Then,  too,  your  investment 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  a 
vital  and  unique  Christian  ministry. 
For  over  125  years,  ABS  Annuities 
have  provided  funds  for  the 
Society's  work  of  translating, 
printing  and  distributing  the 
Holy  Scriptures  throughout  a 
troubled  world. 


The  rewards  of  an  ABS  Gift 
Annuity  are  many.  To  discover  all 
of  them,  send  for  the  free  booklet, 
"A  Gift  That  Lives."  You  could  be 
taking  the  most  important  step 
toward  finding  life-long  financial 
security  and  spiritual  satisfaction. 

WE  HAVE  NOT  MISSED  AN 
ANNUITY  PAYMENT  IN  OVER 
125  YEARS  OF  SERVICE. 


American  Bible  Society  Tl-70 

1865  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10023 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation, 
the  booklet:  "A  Gift  That  Lives." 

I  do  Q  do  not  [J  have  an  A.B.S.  Annuity 
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INTERVIEW 


India's  Christians: 


Leaven  for  a  Nation 


WEST 
PAKISTAN 


ONLY  HALF  A  WORLD  away,  India  remains  a 
mystery  to  most  United  Methodists  in  this  coun- 
try. Dr.  John  F.  Schaefer,  associate  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Missions'  World  Division,  was 
there  recently  on  a  get-acquainted  crisscross  tour  [see 
map  left]  of  missions  work.  On  his  return  after  a 
month's  visit,  he  talked  with  TOGETHER  news  editor 
John  A.    Lovelace.    Portions  of  that  interview  follow. 

What  was  the  nature  of  your  trip  to  India? 

Since  the  former  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church 
from  which  I  came  did  not  have  any  relationship  with 
the  church  in  India  or  any  missionaries  there,  I  was  eager 
to  visit  this   important   center   of  Methodism.   The  World 


India,  like  Africa,  has  been  almost  synonymous 
with  "missions"   in  the  minds  of  Methodists  for 
decades.   In  a  month  of  travel,  primarily  by  air, 
United   Methodist   world    missions   executive 
John  F.  Schaefer  explored  India's  Christian 
community.  Below,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Schaefer  watch 
children  perform  at  Friendship  Center  in   Bombay. 


Division  has  its  largest  single  con- 
tingent of  missionaries  there,  number- 
ing about  170,  and  the  11  confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
India  receive  the  largest  single  ap- 
propriation from  the  World  Division 
budget,  amounting  to  $1.2  million. 
There  are  more  than  600,000  Meth- 
odist church  members  in  India. 

Was  your  tour  sort  of  a  pep  talk 
from  the  chief  overseas  missions 
officer  in  this  country? 

The  World  Division  does  not  send 
persons  overseas  to  be  pep  leaders. 
The  Indian  church  does  not  need  any 
pep  talk  from  a  visitor  from  the 
United  States.  The  church  has  a 
wealth  of  creativity  and  talent  within 
the   Indian  community. 

What  was  your  itinerary? 

We  began  in  Delhi  and  after  a 
brief  stop  traveled  to  Lucknow,  a 
center  of  Methodist  work.  There  are 
strong  Methodist  churches  in  Lucknow 
and  the  well-known  Isabella  Thoburn 
College  which  has  played  such  an 
important  part  in  educating  Indian 
women  for  100  years.  This  institution 
is  celebrating  its  centennial  in  1970. 
It  has  an  enrollment  of  some  400  stu- 
dents and  a  faculty  of  between  40 
and  50.  The  college  buildings  are  on 
a  large  campus  which  provides  room 
for    expansion.    A    spacious    student 


center  is  in  the  process  of  being  con- 
structed and  will  be  dedicated  on 
December    1  1,   1970. 

Lucknow  Christian  College  is  also 
in  this  city,  and  near  the  center  of  the 
town  is  the  Lai  Bagh  school  for  girls, 
offering  classes  from  the  nursery- 
school  level  through  junior  college. 
Across  the  street  is  the  Lai  Bagh 
Methodist  Church,  and  Central  Meth- 
odist Church  is  a  short  distance  away. 
On  the  wall  of  this  church  there  is  a 
plaque  which  reads: 

"Here  Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones,  world 
evangelist,  surrendered  his  physically 
shattered  life  to  Christ  and  rose  a 
whole   man." 

This,  of  course,  added  significance 
to  our  visit. 

The  publishing  house  of  Indian 
Methodism  is  in  Lucknow.  We  were 
privileged  to  be  escorted  on  a  tour 
of  the  plant  and  met  those  responsi- 
ble for  its  operation. 

From  Lucknow  we  traveled  to 
Katmandu  in  Nepal  where  we  were 
entertained  by  Drs.  Robert  and  Bethel 
Fleming.  Dr.  Robert  Fleming  told  us 
the  fascinating  story  of  how  he  first 
entered  Nepal  on  a  nature-study  trip 
which  led  to  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing the  Shanta  Bhawan  Hospital 
in  Nepal.  We  visited  the  hospital,  the 
girls  school,  and  drove  into  the  coun- 
try to  one  of  the  clinics  operated  by 
Dr.  Bethel  Fleming.  We  were  thrilled 


One  of  India's  famous  Methodist  institutions  is  Isabella  Thoburn 
College  in  Lucknow.   Named  for  a  pioneer  missionary,  the  college 
sends  students  into  villages  for  social-service  work — teaching 
children  to  read,  write,  and  do  arithmetic,  conducting  sewing 
classes,  and  encouraging  sanitation  and  health  programs. 


to  have  this  introduction  to  the  United 
Mission  in  Nepal  and  observe  what  it 
is  doing,  within  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  it.  This  is  a  fantastic  land,  a 
little  larger  in  area  than  New  York 
State,  populated  by  wonderful  peo- 
ple. 

Calcutta  was  our  next  stop.  Cal- 
cutta confronts  all  the  problems  that 
plague  the  urban  areas  of  the  world, 
plus  many  more.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple literally  live  on  the  streets.  They 
exist  in  abject  poverty  while  a  small 
minority  live  in  affluence.  The  Meth- 
odist Church  is  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  the  city  through  its  school 
programs,  the  organized  congrega- 
tions, and  an  ecumenical  urban  cen- 
ter. At  the  Collins  Institute,  boys  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  voca- 
tional training,  a  type  of  education 
so  desperately  needed.  One  has  the 
feeling  of  hopelessness,  however,  as 
one  contemplates  the  tremendous 
needs  that  exist.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  brighter  side  of  Calcutta's  face, 
but  the  misery  of  so  many  tends  to 
overshadow  its  beauty.  The  Christian 
community  is  a  minority  and  lacks  the 
resources  needed   to  renew  this  city. 

From  Calcutta  we  returned  to  Delhi 
in  time  to  attend  the  Methodist  con- 
ference session.  I  was  asked  to  ad- 
dress the  conference  about  the  crisis 
in  America.  Everywhere  I  traveled  In- 
dians were  eager  to  hear  about  the 
problems  the  church  confronts  in  the 
United  States,  the  black-white  crisis, 
the  generation  gap,  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam,  the  problems  in  the  cities,  and 
the  criticism  being  voiced  against  the 
institutional  church.  Indian  Christians 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  problems 
we  confront  are  extremely  complex 
and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  simple 
solutions.  Many  of  the  Indian  people 
are  sympathetic  toward  the  blacks' 
demands  for  justice.  They  have  ex- 
perienced exploitation  by  white  im- 
perialists and  white  racists  firsthand. 
Some  of  the  Indians  have  suffered 
indignities  in  our  country  because  of 
the  color  of  their  skin.  They  have  had 
to  confront  those  who  have  power 
and  demand  from  them  their  free- 
dom. And,  I  suppose,  they  have  been 
able  to  see  through  the  sham  and 
pretense  of  the  white  racists. 

From  Delhi  we  traveled  to  Nagpur, 
to  meet  with  conference  leaders  and 
visit  the  headquarters  of  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  India. 

We  continued  on  to  Jabalpur. 
Leonard  Theological  College,  an  im- 
portant educational  institution  train- 
ing ministers  for  India,  is  in  Jabalpur. 
The  school  has  a  strong  faculty  and  a 
large  campus  with  adequate  build- 
ings. At  Jabalpur  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  spending  a  morning  visiting 
the  headquarters  building  of  CARAVS 
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— the  audio-visual  center  for  Protes- 
tants in  India.  Here  filmstrips,  visual 
aids,  and  motion  pictures  are  pro- 
duced for  distribution  throughout 
India.  The  building  houses  several 
radio  studios  where  programs  are 
taped.  Some  of  these  tapes  are  sent 
to  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  to  be 
broadcast  there  for  the  listening 
audiences  in  India  and  Africa.  Al- 
though the  center  is  housed  in  a  new- 
ly constructed  quarter,  there  is  some 
agitation  to  move  CARAVS  to  Bom- 
bay where  it  is  believed  the  oppor- 
tunities for  development  would  be 
enhanced.  As  the  number  of  radio 
receivers  increases  and  the  oppor- 
tunities to  use  the  mass  media  mul- 
tiply, this  service  arm  of  the  church 
will  be  in  a  strong  position  to  serve 
the  Protestant  churches  in  a  most 
creative  way. 

Hyderabad  is  another  important 
center  for  Methodists  in  India.  At 
the  heart  of  the  city  is  the  large  Cen- 
tenary Methodist  Church.  On  Sunday 
morning  four  services  of  worship  are 
conducted  in  three  different  lan- 
guages, and  the  sanctuary  is  well 
filled  for  each  service.  These  services 
make  use  of  the  hymns  and  liturgy 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  Chris- 
tian experience  of  the  Indian  people. 
The  singing  was  most  expressive.  At 
the  service  I  attended  the  pastor  led 
the  songs  in  an  informal  manner  ac- 
companied by  an  orchestra. 

The  evening  service  is  in  English. 
After  this  service  I  was  introduced 
to  a  group  of  talented  lay  persons 
from  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
men  were  working  with  an  AID 
(Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment) project  designed  to  upgrade 
the  production  of  the  farmers  in  the 
area  through  the  introduction  of  bet- 
ter seeds,  fertilizers,  and  improved 
methods  of  cultivation.  Their  home 
base  is  Kansas  State  University. 
These  laymen  are  a  part  of  a  large 
number  of  Christian  laymen  who  are 
working  overseas,  employed  by  edu- 
cational institutions,  business  firms, 
government  agencies,  and  founda- 
tions, and  working  closely  with  the 
Indian  people.  Many  are  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  life  of  the  Christian 
community.  I  am  confident  this  is  an 
important  resource  for  the  Christian 
church  to  develop  in  the  future.  The 
World  Division  is  seeking  to  do  this 
very  thing. 

One  of  our  trips  out  of  Hyderabad 
took  us  into  the  rural  area  of  Vikara- 
bad.  There  we  visited,  among  other 
institutions,  the  Rural  Lay  Training 
Institute.  Thirty  folk  from  the  villages, 
some  of  them  unlettered  and  illiter- 
ate, were  enrolled  for  four  to  six 
weeks  of  study.  They  are  taught  Bible 
stories,  trained  to  conduct  services  of 


worship,  and  are  indoctrinated  in  the 
Christian  faith.  After  their  training 
they  will  return  to  their  villages  and 
become  lay  preachers,  lay  evange- 
lists, and  leaders  of  Christian  com- 
munities in  villages.  One  of  the  stu- 
dents led  us  in  a  service  of  worship. 
This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  helpful 
worship  experiences  of  my  life.  He 
spoke  in  a  language  I  could  not  un- 
derstand, but  the  entire  room  seemed 
to  vibrate  with  life  as  this  man  gave 
a  demonstration  of  what  he  had 
learned  during  his  stay  at  this  lay- 
training  center. 

I  wonder  if  the  future  of  Chris- 
tianity doesn't  depend  on  lay  people 
being  trained  so  that  they  may  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  provide  lead- 
ership for  the  Christian  community. 
To  date  51  groups  of  lay  persons 
have  been  trained  at  the  institute. 
More  than  670  individuals  have  had 
the  advantage  of  this  lay-training 
course.  The  goal  is  to  train  at  least 
one  lay  person  from  each  of  the 
villages  in  the  Methodist  conference. 

From  Hyderabad  we  journeyed  to 
Bombay.  We  visited  the  churches, 
met  with  the  ministers,  and  enjoyed  a 
tour  of  Friendship  Center,  a  kinder- 
garten in  one  of  the  low-income  hous- 
ing areas  of  the  city.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent program  which  provides  a 
Christian  witness  of  concern. 

On  our  way  to  the  airport  we 
motored  to  one  of  the  shantytown 
areas  on  the  edge  of  the  city.  Rural 
people  migrating  to  Bombay  in  search 
of  employment  are  frequently  unable 
to  find  housing.  They  build  make- 
shift huts  on  the  outskirts.  Bombay  is 
surrounded  by  these  hutment  com- 
munities. In  some  21  communities  the 
church  is  providing  witness.  We 
visited  a  small  one-room  church 
where  the  people  conduct  worship 
on  Sundays.  During  the  week  the 
facility  is  used  for  handcraft  classes, 
for  instruction  in  literacy,  for  classes 
in  hygiene,  and  Bible  study. 

From  Bombay  we  returned  to 
Delhi,  then  motored  to  Agra.  There 
we  saw  the  Taj  Mahal  in  all  its  glory 
and  beauty.  It  symbolized  for  us  the 
precious  cultural  heritage  of  the  In- 
dian  people. 

What  are  some  characteristics  of 
the  Indian  people? 

I  found  the  Indians  a  delightful 
people.  The  Indians  I  met  were  well 
educated,  highly  cultured,  intelligent, 
and  interesting  people.  Most  of  those 
I  learned  to  know  were  committed 
Christians.  I  marveled  at  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  church,  at  their  desire 
to  share  in  witness  and  service,  at 
their  ability  to  live  such  dedicated 
lives  in  a  culture  which  is  not  pre- 
dominantly Christian.  The  Indians  are 


accustomed  to  living  in  a  pluralistic 
society.  They  are  tolerant  of  other 
people's  beliefs  and  convictions, 
neither  overcritical  nor  bigoted.  I  am 
very  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
the  church  in  India  because  of  the 
caliber  of  the  people  I  met. 

The  booklet  recently  published  in 
this  country,  Mission  With  Integrity 
in  India,  contains  this  statement: 
"During  the  process  of  its  growth  to 
maturity,  the  Indian  church  would 
benefit  greatly  if  it  could  find  in  its 
related  mission  boards  a  catalyst, 
a  creative  critic  and  a  responsible 
donor."  Do  you  agree  that  this  is  a 
reasonable  relationship  to  expect 
between  the  Indian  church  and  your 
board — a  catalyst,  a  creative  critic 
and  a  responsible  donor? 

Yes,  I  think  it  summarizes  it  very 
well.  Furthermore,  I  would  put  cre- 
dence   in    this    statement    because    it 


From  any  angle — top  down 
or    other — the    Methodist    Prayer 
and  Social  Service  Centre  is 
unusual.    Established   on    the    top 
floor  of  a  new  apartment 
building,    it   serves   people    on 
the  outskirts  of  Bombay. 
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ilst  annual  world-tour.  Complete  sight-seeing.  Confer- 
ences with  Heads  ol  State.  Ambassadors,  Editors.  Mis- 
sionaries. 12  exotic  countries — see  tin*  1IOI.Y  land. 
Hawaii.  Formosa.  Japan  EXl'O-70.  Hong  Kong.  Philip- 
pines. Thailand.  India.  Nepal.  Greece,  OBEltAMMER- 
GATJ  PASSION  PLAY.  etc.  Optional  return  via  RUSSIA. 
July  6  departure.  G  wonderful  weeks.  Write  for  brochure. 

BRYAN   WORLD  TOUR 
I880A  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  Kansas    66604 

WORLD  OF  THE  BIBLE  TOUR 

Sponsored  by:  Wesley  Theological  Seminary 
May   27— July  4 
Itinerary  includes  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau.  Italy. 
Greece,  Turkey.  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Israel.  Jordan.  Lebanon 
and  England.  Follow  the  footsteps  of  the  New  Testament 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.   &  Mrs.  Dewey  Beegle. 
$1950.00  all  inclusive  price  round-trip  from  Washington. 
D.    C.    includes    all    meals,    hotels,    sightseeing    and    air 
travel. 

In  the  event  of  war  in  the  Middle  East  the  trip  will 
not  be  cancelled  but  extended  in  Greece.  Turkey,  Italy 
and    Cyprus. 

For  further  details  write:  Dr.  Dewey  Beegle.  Wesley 
Theological  Seminary,  440  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20016  or  phone:  (202)  363-2171, 
Ext.    22.  
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comes  from  an  Indian.  It  represents 
an  Indian's  opinion  of  the  role  of 
the  World  Division.  I  believe  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  for  an  Indian 
to  describe  our  role  as  he  under- 
stands it. 

For  instance,  consider  the  phrase, 
"a  creative  critic."  It  is  significant 
that  an  Indian  would  say  that  one  of 
the  roles  expected  of  us  is  to  be  a 
critic,  as  creative  and  helpful  a  critic 
as  possible.  In  turn,  I  would  say,  this 
is  one  of  the  important  contributions 
the  church  overseas  can  make  to  the 
American  church.  We  have  an  il- 
lustration of  this  in  the  visit  a  group 
of  Japanese  churchmen  made  to  us 
to  speak  about  our  involvement  in 
the  Viet  Nam  war. 

I  hope  that  the  churches  overseas 
can  say  that  the  World  Division  is  a 
responsible  donor,  not  just  giving 
money  or  sending  personnel  without 
considering  the  wishes  of  the  na- 
tional church.  There  must  be  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  giver  and  the 
receiver.  I  believe  this  sums  it  up 
very  well. 

My  impression  is  that  with  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion, Indian  Christians  are  perhaps 
a  strong  and  highly  visible  minority 
but  may  not  be  too  influential  in 
the  life  of  the  country.  Do  you 
agree? 

Even  though  the  Christian  com- 
munity is  a  small  minority,  it  exer- 
cises an  important  influence  because 
many  members  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity have  had  the  advantage  of 
education.  The  Christian  church 
established  many  schools  in  India. 
As  you  travel  from  city  to  city,  you 
can  visit  these  large  and  impressive 
educational  centers.  Furthermore, 
through  scholarship  programs,  some 
members  of  the  Christian  community 
were  given  opportunities  for  ad- 
vanced study.  A  number  were  brought 
to  the  United  States  through  the 
Crusade  Scholarship  program  so  they 
could  secure  advanced  degrees. 
Although  it  may  be  true  that  not 
many  rich,  not  many  powerful,  not 
many  illustrious  people  in  India  are 
Christians,  nonetheless  there  is  a 
solid  core  of  educated,  intelligent, 
well-trained  people  in  many  voca- 
tions: directing  educational  institu- 
tions, serving  in  the  pastorate,  and 
influencing  the  life  of  India  in  similar 
vocations. 

What  are  the  restrictions  against 
overseas  mission  work  in  India? 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  visas  for 
evangelistic  missionaries.  Futhermore, 
laws  have  been  enacted  in  some 
states  prohibiting  some  types  of  evan- 
gelism.   That    is,    you    cannot    bribe 


people  or  pay  people  to  seek  to 
induce  them  to  become  Christians. 
Indian  officials  are  critical  of  any 
program  of  evangelism  based  on 
any  kind  of  coercion. 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  those  who 
have  preceded  us,  there  are  strong 
leaders  within  the  Indian  church  who 
are  able  to  assume  the  positions  of 
leadership  formerly  held  by  mission- 
aries. Let  us  remember  that  the  future 
of  the  church  of  India  rests  with  its 
indigenous  leadership.  The  Indian 
church  is  blessed  with  able,  commit- 
ted, dedicated  leadership. 

What  statement  would  you  make 
about  India  in  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  world?  How  should  a  Chris- 
tian  think  of   India   today? 

I  once  heard  a  missionary  states- 
man say  that  decisions  being  made 
in  Delhi  and  Peking  may  have  as 
much  or  even  more  importance  for 
the  future  of  the  world  than  the 
decisions  made  in  Washington  and 
Moscow.  This  gives  us  some  under- 
standing of  the  important  part  India 
will   have   in   tomorrow's   world. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
there  is  a  strong  Christian  community, 
both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south 
of  India.  I  think  we  sometimes  are 
plagued  with  a  numbers  game.  We 
assume  that  in  order  for  the  Christian 
movement  to  have  significance  it 
must  have  a  large  percentage  of  a 
nation's  population  as  members  with 
a  goodly  number  attending  worship. 
This  is  not  going  to  happen  in  Asia 
in  our  time.  In  India,  the  Christian 
community  is  a  small  minority  in  a 
pluralistic  society.  The  possibilities  of 
its  becoming  a  large  majority  in  the 
immediate  future  are  remote. 

Of  course,  one  does  not  want  to 
limit  God's  power  to  draw  man  unto 
Himself,  but  it  appears  as  if  the 
Christian  community  will  remain  small. 
Therefore  its  role  is  that  of  the 
leaven.  I  believe  the  Christian  church 
will  play  an  important  role  as  the 
leaven  in   Indian  society  and  culture. 

India  is  at  a  critical  crossroads. 
It  is  struggling  to  find  the  solution  to 
its  problems  within  a  democratic 
framework.  To  its  north  another  great 
people  are  seeking  to  find  the  solu- 
tion to  their  problems  through  a  more 
rigid  and  centralized  form  of  govern- 
ment with  the  decision-making  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  people.  The  Chris- 
tian community  can  help  India  make 
the  best  possible  decisions  for  the 
millions  of  her  people.  □ 
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tJIir  Special  yourself  to  Europe 
and  save  up  to  SO  percent! 

You  actually  can  save  up  to  50  percent  on  a  tour  of  Europe  because  you  go  Air  Special  on  TIA  group  charter  rates. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  a  New  York  City  organization  recently  toured  London,  Paris  and  Rome  for  three 
weeks  for  just  $395  per  person.  This  low  prorated  price  covered  air  fare,  hotel  accommodations,  ground  transporta- 
tion and  sightseeing.  Explore  the  great  religious  centers  of  Europe  or  you  can  save  with  TIA  to  other  destinations  as 
well.  A  visit  to  the  Orient  and  India  has  been  made  by  a  charter  group  for  only  $650  per 
person.  There's  nothing  sacrilegious  about  saving.  Leave  from  anywhere.  Go  to  any- 
where. You'll  save  as  much  as  50  percent  (even  more  in  winter)  because  you  travel 
on  group  instead  of  individual  fares.  You'll  travel  with  your  own  affinity  group, 
people  who  share  your  own  interest,  professional,  recreational,  educational  or 
otherwise.  But  keep  in  mind,  a  group  tour  can  be  as  personal  and  private 
an  adventure  as  you  wish  to  make 
it.  What's  more,  you'll  enjoy 
superb  food  and  gracious 
in-flight  amenities  be- 
cause you're  flying 
TIA,  the  world's 
largest  vaca- 
tion charter 
airline.  Now 
if  you're 
ready  to 
go,  simply 
contact  TIA 
or  your  travel 
agent.  It's  easy 
to  organize  a  tour 
because  we  have 
TIA  Tour  Consultants, 
brochures,  and  many  ex- 
citing sales  tools  to  help 
you  assemble  the  group. 
Fill  out  the  coupon 
and  let's  get  this 
vacation  off 
the  ground! 
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For  Whom  the  Cock  Crows 
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Thorns  pressed  d 

to  perforate  his  bro 

and  spittle  danced  across  his  face. 

Hard  spike  nails 

grew  warm  within  his  flesh; 

and  vinegar  composed  his  only  balm. 

And  Simon  would  be  there. 
"But  him  I  never  knew," 
he  swears  . . . 

And  the  cock  crows. 

Lily  white 

we  amortize  split-levels, 

while  the  endless  chase 

of  white-stripe  tires 

down  ribbon  lengths 

of  Interstate 

entices  us  to  purchase  more  on  time. 

We  genuflect 

before  brass  altarware, 

and  glow 

with  sentimental  warmth 

while  gazing  at  back-lighted  crosses, 

formed  of  stainless  steel, 

in  million-dollar  shrines. 
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And  still 

the  thorns  press  down, 

the  nails  grow  warm  . . . 

Forgotten  dreams  of  brotherhood 

roll  down  the  well-worn  path 

traversed  by  rats 

devouring  babies 

in  a  starved,  frenetic  hovel, 

where  black  bodies  grope 

for  threadbare  rummage 

while  their  visions  wait  for  death; 

and  snipers  stealthily 

creep  in 

to  snatch  away 

their  champion. 

And  we  would  be  there,  too. 
"But  them  we  never  knew," 
we  swear . . . 

-Walter  J.  Rein 
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The  Church  in  Action 


Miss  Theresa  Beauregard  and  Frank  Washington  are  residents  of  the  LaFon  Protestant  Old  Folks  Home,  New  Orleans. 


The  Kendall  Fund: 


It  Makes  One  Dollar 
Do  the  Work  of  Many 


JAMES  THOMAS  is  a  brilliant,  intense  young  man  who 
is  working  toward  two  degrees — an  M.D.  degree  and 
an  M.S.  degree  in  pharmacology — at  Ohio  State 
University.  He  already  has  a  brief  term  of  biological  re- 
search in  Sweden  behind  him. 

His  special  interest  is  the  pharmacological  aspect  of 
mental  illness,  and  he  wants  ultimately  to  become  a  staff 
psychiatrist  at  a  general  hospital  where  he  can  do  research 
in  that  field.  He  is  deeply  concerned,  also,  about  psychi- 
atric care  for  black  people.  Black  himself,  he  is  convinced 
that  blacks'  problems  are  different  from  whites'  because 
of  the  traumatic  experiences  that  come  simply  as  part  of 
being  black. 


When  he  gets  his  degrees  this  June,  he  will  have  been 
helped  by  $6,861  in  scholarship  grants  from  the  Harry  R. 
Kendall  Fund  administered  by  the  General  Board  of 
Health  and  Welfare  Ministries  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church.  These  grants,  of  course,  have  not  covered  all 
his  expenses,  but,  as  he  explains:  "I  was  able  to  have  the 
necessary  books  at  hand;  I  was  able  to  have  the  equip- 
ment that  I  needed.  I  did  not  have  to  work  and  was  able 
to  spend  my  time  where  it  should  be  spent,  and  that  is 
studying  constantly." 

Kendall  scholars  are  recruited  from  people  who  already 
have  bachelor's  degrees  from  accredited  universities  or 
colleges,    have    been    or   are   employed    in    positions   of 
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Eighteen-year-old  Taliaferro  Heard,  who  is  a 

client  of  the  Methodist  Youth  Services,  Chicago,  III., 

attends  a  school  for  dropouts  operated  by  the 

Christian  Action  Ministry  in  the  heart  of 

the  city's  west-side  ghetto. 


leadership,  and  have  the  desire,  capability,  and  oppor- 
tunity to  study  for  an  advanced  degree.  Preference  is 
given  to  black  candidates.  Scholarships  to  date  have  been 
in  the  fields  of  nursing,  social  work,  or  medicine.  This 
year  23  graduate  students  in  these  fields  have  received 
Kendall  grants  totaling  $20,000. 

The  Kendall  Fund  was  created  by  a  provision  in  the 
will  of  Illinois  insurance-man  Harry  R.  Kendall  who  died 
in  1958.  The  will  provided  that  more  than  $12  million 
of  Mr.  Kendall's  estate  should  go  into  a  trust  fund  for 
charitable,  religious,  and  educational  institutions. 

Income  from  the  largest  share — $3,599,871 — of  the 
trust  was  designated  for  the  use  of  what  was  then  the 
Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes  of  The  Methodist  Church 
over  a  40-year  period.  It  should  be  used,  the  will  speci- 
fied, for  the  care  of  needy  black  children  and  needy  old 
people  of  any  race. 

Harry  Kendall  had  not  always  been  a  wealthy  man. 
He  was  born  on  a  Kentucky  farm,  and  his  family  was 
very  poor.  Many  of  his  boyhood  playmates  were  black 
children,  and  they  were  equally  poor.  He  never  forgot 
their  problems.  In  1911  he  and  his  brother,  George,  es- 
tablished an  insurance  company  in  Springfield,  III.,  with 
capital  of  $500.  The  forerunner  of  the  successful  Wash- 


ington National  Insurance  Company,  it  was  one  of  the 
first  insurance  companies  to  insure  black  people.  When 
Harry  Kendall  died  at  the  age  of  81,  Washington  Na- 
tional had  $1.6  billion  in  life  insurance  in  force. 

In  its  early  years  of  administering  its  Harry  R.  Kendall 
Fund,  the  Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes — now  the 
General  Board  of  Health  and  Welfare  Ministries  of  The 
United  Methodist  Church — has  shown  a  similar  ability 
to  make  a  dollar  result  in  a  mighty  work.  Mainly  this 
has  been  done  by  supplying  enabling  funds  to  projects 
that  also  receive  support  from  other  sources,  and  by 
investing  in  people  through  scholarships  that  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  get  the  training  they  need  to  become 
professional  workers  in  social-service  and  medical  areas 
where  they  will  serve  black  people. 

$1  Million  in  10  Years 

The  first  Kendall  grants  were  made  in  1960.  At  the 
end  of  10  years,  more  than  $1  million  had  been  put 
into  33  scholarships  and  a  broad  range  of  projects  bene- 
fitting old  people  and  black  children.  Three  United 
Methodist  homes  owe  their  very  existence  to  Kendall 
money.  They  are  the  LaFon  Protestant  Old  Folks  Home, 
New  Orleans,  La.;  the  N.  M.  Carroll  Home  for  Aged, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  and  the  Sarah  Hunt  Methodist  Children's 
Home,  now  known  as  the  Florida  Methodist  Children's 
Home,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

The  104-year-old  LaFon  Home  is  unique  in  that  it  has 
a  long  and  positive  record  of  offering  racially  integrated 
services.  Although  it  was  established  as  a  home  for 
indigent  black  people,  it  never  has  closed  its  doors  to 
whites.  It  has  89  residents  and  is  in  a  neighborhood  that 
is  neither  black  nor  white,  not  far  from  downtown  New 
Orleans.  It  has  received  $5,800  from  the  Kendall  Fund 
in  1970  for  repairs  and  upkeep  of  its  building. 

Grants  for  1970  total  $207,000  for  a  wide  variety  of 
projects  in  10  states,  while  the  scholarships  amount  to 
$20,000. 

A  "heads-up"  day-care  center  sponsored  by  the  Sixty- 
first  Avenue  United  Methodist  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
has  been  given  $20,000  through  the  Southeastern  Meth- 
odist Agency  for  the  Retarded  to  get  started  and  will  be 
supported  by  additional  $20,000  grants  for  each  of  the 
next  two  years.  This  center  is  trying  to  give  children  who 
have  been  diagnosed  as  functionally  retarded  a  chance 
to  develop  enough  self-help  skills  and  self-confidence 
to  get  them  into  the  first  grade.  This  year  it  is  serving 
20  black  and  20  white  children,  all  from  an  economically 
deprived  part  of  the  city.  Its  other  sources  of  income  are 
contingent  upon  the  Kendall  grant. 

A  Mother  and  Child  Service  which  opened  early  this 
year  in  Chicago  serves  unmarried  mothers  who  choose 
to  keep  their  children.  It  cares  for  the  babies  while  the 
mothers  work,  teaches  the  mothers  (most  of  whom  are 
very  young)  homemaking  skills  and  child  care,  and  does 
casework  to  obtain  other  social  services  for  them. 
Operated  by  Lake  Bluff/Chicago  Homes  for  Children,  it 
has  received  a  Kendall  grant  of  $12,000. 

Help  for  Boys  in  Trouble 

Since  1965  the  Methodist  Youth  Services  in  Chicago 
has  been  doing  a  kind  of  juvenile  work  that  is  done 
nowhere  else.  This  agency  without  land,  buildings,  or 
endowment  assumes  responsibility  for  boys  referred  by 
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the  courts — youngsters  who  have  been  consistently  in 
trouble  with  the  law  but  offer  promise  of  constructive 
citizenship  if  they  can  be  removed  from  inadequate 
home  situations  and  given  supportive  supervision. 

The  MYS  rents  rooms  for  them  in  three  YMCAs  where 
it  also  maintains  offices,  working  intensively  with  them, 
their  families,  and  their  peer  groups,  and  calling  on  re- 
sources of  the  community  when  necessary.  Each  boy  is 
expected  to  go  to  school,  have  a  job,  or  be  actively 
looking  for  work.  Until  he  is  self-supporting,  the  MYS 
pays  for  his  room,  clothing,  and  meals. 

Working  with  juvenile  offenders  in  the  midst  of  the 
influences  that  got  them  into  trouble  is  the  hardest  kind 
of  juvenile  work,  but  it  has  the  best  chance  of  permanent 
success,  and  MYS's  percentage  of  success  is  high. 

It  can  serve  25  boys  at  a  time.  The  average  is  20. 
Seventy  percent  of  those  served  are  black,  and  half  of 
the  MYS  board  of  directors  must  be  black.  Support  comes 
from  the  Northern  Illinois  Conference,  the  Harry  R. 
Kendall  Fund,  gifts,  fees  from  referral  agencies,  and,  until 
1970,  from  federal  agencies.  MYS  has  received  a  Kendall 
Fund  grant  of  $18,000  this  year. 

Other  projects  receiving  help  across  the  nation  demon- 
strate the  variety  of  efforts  being  supported: 

•  A  Kendall  grant  of  $10,000  is  enabling  Baker  Place, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to  add  one  more  black  staff  member 
to  work  with  emotionally  disturbed  black  teen-agers. 

•  A  grant  of  $4,228  is  paying  for  one  child  in  a  pro- 
gram for  emotionally  disturbed  children  at  the  Behavior 
Therapy  Institute,  Sausalito,  Calif. 

•  Ten  thousand  dollars  in  Kendall  funds  is  helping 
support  a  group  home  which  the  Indiana  United  Meth- 
odist Children's  Home  maintains  in  Indianapolis  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed   boys. 


•  Eight  thousand  dollars  is  helping  the  Methodist 
Children's  Services  of  Wisconsin  open  "Project  Reach," 
a  counseling  service  for  unmarried  parents  in  Milwaukee's 
inner  city. 

•  The  Methodist  Home  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  has 
received  $6,000  for  maternity  care  for  black  unmarried 
mothers  and  care  and  adoption  of  their  babies. 

•  At  Wesley  Homes,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  16  college  students 
are  learning  to  care  for  the  aged  through  actual  work 
situations.  Seven  are  black,  nine  are  white.  An  $18,000 
Kendall  grant  this  year  will  cover  stipends,  living  ex- 
penses, instruction,  and  evaluation. 

•  Seventy-five  hundred  dollars  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  a  project  to  study  housing  needs  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
with  a  view  toward  providing  a  "low-cost  housing  and 
ministry  complex  for  elderly  people." 

•  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  will  give  the  Sarah  D. 
Murphy  Home,  Rockmart,  Ga.,  a  chance  to  upgrade  itself 
from  custodial  to  residential  treatment.  This  home,  re- 
lated to  the  National  Division  of  the  Board  of  Missions, 
is  the  only  United  Methodist  agency  caring  exclusively 
for  black  children. 

•  The  Council  for  Bio-Medical  Careers,  Chicago,  has 
received  $2,000.  Its  goal  is  to  recruit,  interest,  and 
motivate  disadvantaged  young  people  to  careers  in 
the  health  and  science  fields.  Its  efforts  are  concentrated 
in  the  black  community. 

•  A  special  grant  of  $43,000  has  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  a  joint  task  force  set  up  by  the  United 
Methodist  Commission  on  Religion  and  Race  and  the 
Board  of  Health  and  Welfare  Ministries  to  provide  con- 
sultation for  boards  of  directors  and  administrators  of 
United  Methodist  health  and  welfare  agencies  about 
positive  steps  they  may  take  toward  the  full  and  ade- 


Mrs.  Ernestine  L.  Smith  (center),  casework  supervisor  with  the  Florida  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Jacksonville,  plans  family-aide  assignments  with  Mrs.  Mary  Amador  (left)  and  Mrs.  Deloris  Green. 


quate    integration    of    their    boards, 
staff,  and  clientele. 

Investing  in  projects  like  these,  or 
in  the  training  of  people  for  social 
service,  is  like  throwing  a  stone  into 
a  pool  of  water.  The  ripples  extend 
out  endlessly. 

$740  for  Graduate  Study 

Ernestine  L.  Smith,  a  casework 
supervisor  for  the  Florida  State  Di- 
vision of  Family  Services,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  could  not  have  gotten  her 
master's  degree  in  social  work  from 
Atlanta  University  without  help.  Her 
Kendall  scholarship  also  enabled 
two  daughters  to  remain  in  college. 
The  oldest  now  is  married  and 
works  as  a  youth  counselor  with  the 
NAACP  (National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People)  in 
Atlanta.  The  second  oldest  is  a  wel- 
fare worker  in   her  mother's  agency. 

As  part  of  her  work,  Mrs.  Smith 
developed  a  concentrated  course  to 
train  18  young  women  to  become 
family  aides.  Their  job  is  working 
with  families  receiving  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies With  Dependent  Children  on 
techniques  of  home  and  child  care, 
family  routine,  handling  money, 
food  buying  and  storage,  nutrition, 
community  services,  and  home 
safety. 

All  18  aides  are  black  and  all  are 
heads  of  one-parent  households. 
Family  aide  employment  has  made 
12  of  them  self-supporting,  and  the 
other  6,  who  have  larger  families  and 
still  need  aid,  are  receiving  reduced 
amounts  of  assistance.  Five  of  the  18 
have  remarried  or  plan  remarriage. 

The  Kendall  Fund  investment  in 
Mrs.  Smith  was  $740. 

$1,850  for  Mother  of  11 

Susie  L  Baker  learned  about  Ken- 
dall scholarships  from  Mrs.  Smith. 
Mrs.  Baker,  who  entered  college  at 
the  age  of  36,  is  the  mother  of  seven 
girls  and  four  boys  who  then  were 
aged  from  4  to  19.  She  graduated 
magna  cum  laude  in  1965  and  went 
to  work  as  a  welfare  worker  for  the 
Florida  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

In  1968  she  entered  Florida  State 
University's  graduate  school  of  social 
work,  from  which  she  will  receive  a 
master's  degree  this  year.  She  plans 
to   return    to   public-welfare  work. 

"I  was  filled  with  apprehension 
and  quite  uncertain  as  to  how  I 
would  manage  with  a  rented  house, 


A  oeepeR  Look 

into  conversion  and  its  relation 
to  Christian  growth  is  found  in 
Kendrick  Strong's  new  book  THE  DIVINE 
STAIRCASE.  A  fresh  and  penetrating  look 
into  a  subject  that  dates  back  to  Old  Testa- 
ment times.  Perfect  for  private  use  or  group 
study.  $1.00  each;  ten  or  more,  850  each. 
Order  from 


WW 

1908  Grand  Ave.     Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 


44 be  specific!" 

is  not  always  good  advice 


Today  it's  wiser  to  be  general. 

When  the  world  spun  more 
slowly,  and  political  change  was  so 
gradual  as  to  be  almost  impercepti- 
ble, those  who  purchased  annuities 
for  lifetime  income  could  safely 
elect  specific  mission  projects  to 
benefit  after  their  deaths.  One  could 
designate  $2,000  to  build  a  clinic  in 
Borneo  or  $5,000  for  a  church  in 
Rhodesia,  and  rejoice  that  after 


death  his  Christian  stewardship 
would  be  perpetuated  just  as  he 
had  planned. 

Today,  the  upheavals  of  indepen- 
dence and  national  self-determina- 
tion frequently  make  it  impossible 
for  such  specific  projects  to  be  car- 
ried out.  The  wise  annuitant  selects 
a  field  of  service,  and  leaves  the  spe- 
cifics in  the  hands  of  the  astute  ad- 
ministrators of  the  World  Division. 


RURAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
Brazil 


SOCIAL,  ECONOMIC,  INDUSTRIAL 
Liberia 


CHURCH  DEVELOPMENT 
Sarawak 


LITERATURE  AND  COMUNICATIONS 
South  Africa 

The  World  Division  serves 
in  six  vital  fields  of  Christian 
mission  in  32  countries. 
Which  is  closest  to  your 
heart?  For  more  information 
about  Methodist  annuities 
and  the  newly  increased 
rates  of  income  return, 
write  to: 

WORLD  DIVISION 

and 

NATIONAL  DIVISION 

of  the 

Board  of  Missions 

of  the 


MEDICAL 
Rhodesia 


EDUCATIONAL 
Singapore 


Attention:   Treasurer,   Board   of  Missions 
Please  send  me  full  information  on: 

□  Wills  and  Bequests 

□  Guaranteed  Life  Income  Annuity  Plans 


T-40 


Name 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


.ZIP. 


UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH  •  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027 
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A  MEMORIAL 

FOREVER 

FRESH 

AND 

LOVEIY 

Schulmerich® 
Bells 

Will  Ring 
Triumphant 
through 
the  Years 


How  wonderful  to  remember  a 
loved  one,  not  inanimately,  but 
in  the  living  resonance,  the  pure- 
toned  beauty  and  majesty  of 
Schulmerich  Bells !  .  .  .  Or,  what 
a  sovereign  gift  from  you  to 
your  church,  in  your  own  name, 
in  your  own  lifetime!  Appropri- 
ate plaque,  if  desired.  Inexpen- 
sive. Write  for  information  and 
brochure. 

SCHULMERICH 

CARILLONS,  INC. 

3140    Carillon    Hill    • 
Sellersville,    Pa.     1  8960 

©Trademark  of  Bell  Inslruments 
Produced  by  Schulmerich  Carillons,  Inc. 


utilities,  responsibility  of  clothing 
and  feeding  five  daughters  and  my- 
self, and  with  my  school  work,"  she 
says.  She  left  the  other  six  children 
at  home  with  her  husband,  a  letter 
carrier  who  goes  to  school,  too.  He 
attends   college  in   the  evenings. 

Kendall  scholarship  funds  amount- 
ing to  $1,850  have  made  it  possible 
for  Mrs.  Baker  to  work  toward  her 
graduate  degree. 

Would  Have  Had  to  Quit 

"Without  the  aid  of  the  Kendall 
Fund  I  would  have  had  to  withdraw 
from  school  after  the  first  year, 
possibly  for  good,"  says  Ermalene 
Rodrigues,  who  received  her  master's 
degree  in  social  work  from  Atlanta 
University  in  1968  and  now  is  a  child- 
welfare  worker  in  Mobile,  Ala.  Dur- 
ing her  graduate  study  she  received 
Kendall  funds  amounting  to  $1,226. 

Mrs.  Rodrigues  says  one  of  her 
most  meaningful  experiences  in- 
volved a  17-year-old  boy  who  had 
been  living  by  his  wits  ever  since  he 
was  abandoned  at  the  age  of  13.  He 
had  asked  a  sick  woman  who  was 
not  related  to  him  to  take  him  in  so 
that  he  could  finish  his  last  year  of 
high  school. 

The  woman  would  not  turn  him 
away,  but  she  could  not  afford  to 
keep  him,  and  she  asked  Mrs.  Ro- 
drigues' agency  for  help.  Since  he 
was  not  a  relative,  the  woman  could 
not  qualify  for  public  assistance,  but 
when  investigation  showed  that  he 
was  a  top  student  in  math  and 
science,  the  agency  made  an  excep- 
tion. Her  home  was  licensed  to 
board   him. 

He  completed  high  school  at  the 
top  of  his  class  and  was  awarded  a 
$2,000-a-year  scholarship  to  Wabash 
College.  Admission  to  the  college 
required  a  $100  deposit  the  state 
could  not  help  with,  but  a  pedia- 
trician who  worked  closely  with  the 
agency  obtained  the  money  through 
his  medical  group.  The  Youth  Op- 
portunity Center  found  the  boy  em- 
ployment for  the  summer. 

"Investment  by  the  state  in  this 
child  has  been  well  worth  while,  and 
efforts  by  this  agency  have  produced 
a  proud,  quietly  confident  boy  who 
had  only  to  have  his  grim  determi- 
nation and  ambition  reinforced  by  a 
little  money  and  time,"  says  Mrs. 
Rodrigues. 

And  so  the  ripples  spread  out- 
ward. — Helen  Johnson 


A  BIT  OF  NOSTALGIA  seems  just  the  right  way 
to  relieve  tensions  in  our  fast-paced  lives.  You'll 
smile  and  sigh  with  remembered  pleasures  as  you 
turn  the  pages  of  "Good  Old  Days."  Magazine 
deals  with  old-time  movies,  clothing,  ads,  cartoon, 
etc.  $4.00  a  year,  $2.00  for  6  months,  $1.00  for  3 
months.  (Canada:  50#  extra.)  Good  Old  Days,  Box 
412-XI,   Danvers,  Mass.  01923. 
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YOUR   NAME   AND  ADDRESS 
BEAUTIFULLY   PRINTED 

on   50   envelopes   and   50  sheets   with    25 

extra    sheets    delivered. 

Mail    $1.92    plus    8    cents    tax    to: 

DIXON'S   PRINT   SHOP 
1111    New   York   Ave.,   St.    Cloud,   Fla.     32769 


See  Wrinkles* 
Actually  Reduced 

With  Medically  Proven 
Hormone  Application 

Now  you  can  see  your  skin  become  clearer 
and  younger-looking  as  *dry-skin  wrinkles 
diminish  in  only  10  to  12  days.  A  laboratory 
test  conducted  by  skin  specialists  proves  con- 
clusively that  estrogenic  hormones,  applied 
to  the  skin,  actually  reduce  dry-skin  lines  and 
wrinkles  to  a  marked— visible— degree. 

A  preparation  containing  female  hormones 
was  applied  to  one  side  of  the  face  and  neck 
of  50  middle-aged  women.  A  similar  formula 
— but  without  hormones— was  applied  to  the 
other  side. 

The  results  of  this  "half-woman"  test 
showed  that  skin  lines  on  the  hormone  side 
were  clearly,  visibly  reduced.  Many  fine  lines 
had  disappeared  altogether,  while  even  deep 
wrinkles  showed  dramatic  improvement. 

How?  Why?  Doctors  say  the  hormones 
cause  skin  cells  to  increase  their  natural  mois- 
ture. As  millions  of  cells  become  plumper, 
they  smooth  out  lines  much  as  you  plump 
up  a  pillow.  Results  are  often  visible  in  10 
to  12  days. 

This  anti-wrinkle  formula  is  produced  by 
the  trustworthy  56-year-old  Mitchum  labora- 
tories under  the  name  HORMONEX  Beauty 
Serum.  It  acts  so  rapidly  because  pure  hor- 
mones are  quickly  carried  into  the  skin  in  a 
penetrating  liquid  formula. 

Note  this:  Only  7  drops  a  day  of  HORMO- 
NEX Beauty  Serum  are  the  full  recommended 
treatment  for  face  and  neck.  Just  seven  drops 
a  day! 

The  regular  100-day  supply  comes  in  a 
convenient  dropper  bottle  at  $3.50— less  than 
4  cents  a  day.  Look  younger  quickly.  See 
those  dry-skin  wrinkles  visibly  reduced. 

You  may  obtain  HORMONEX  Beauty 
Serum  at  your  favorite  drug  or  toiletry 
counter. 
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Today  everybody  has 
their  "hangup."  The  over 
30  set  relies  upon  the  youth 
for  a  definition  of  this  ver- 
nacular expression. 

Jesus  had  his  hangup  too. 
It  was  people.  He  loved 
them,  healed  them,  taught 
them  and  really  gave  him- 
self to  them.  A  lot  of  people 
did  not  buy  his  hangup. 
Many  don't  now. 

Some  try  desperately  to 
get  rid  of  hangups.  One 
thing  is  evident  about  this 
one  —  they  couldn't  kill  it 
or  hide  it  under  a  rock.  Dig? 

©  1969  WAUMC 


Aimed  of  youth,  this  is  one  of  four 
newspaper  ads  developed  by  United 
Methodism's  Washington  (D.C.)  Area 
information  office.  Local  churches 
are  asked  to  place  the  ads  by  shar- 
ing costs  with  other  churches.  Only 
names  and  addresses  of  participat- 
ing churches  are  to  be  listed,  and 
ads  are  not  to  run  on  "church"  pages. 


Nigeria:  How  Much  Outside  Help? 


Nigeria  has  won  its  victory  over 
secessionist  Biafra,  but  tribal  rival- 
ry, political  involvement,  and  star- 
vation still  pose  threats  to  its  na- 
tionhood. 

The  immediate  problem  follow- 
ing the  war  was  to  prevent  more 
deaths.  War  and  starvation  already 
had  taken  2  million  lives,  and  doc- 
tors estimated  that  of  the  children 
who  live,  a  minimum  of  300,000 
will  be  permanently  retarded. 

Offers  of  aid  came  from  countries 
and  agencies  all  over  the  world, 
but  Nigeria  was  initially  reluctant 
to  accept  outside  help.  One  of  the 
most  developed  African  nations, 
it  had  attracted  much  outside  in- 
terest especially  with  the  discovery 
of  oil  in  the  1950s. 

Victorious  Nigerians  reacted 
against  suspected  political  motiva- 
tion by  outside  interests  and  ac- 
cusations of  genocide  from  Pope 
Paul  and  claimed  they  had  enough 
food  stockpiled  to  feed  all  their 
people.  The  Nigerian  Red  Cross 
was  handling  all  relief  efforts. 
Only  after  much  pressure  resulting 
from  reports  by  observers  and 
newsmen  did  officials  accept  out- 
side help,  first  from  Britain  and 
later  from  the  United  States. 

Nigeria's  leader,  Major  General 
Yakubu  Gowon,  still  refused  all  aid 
from  countries  and  agencies  which 
supported  Biafra  during  the  war. 
Officials  were  particularly  bitter  to- 
ward Joint  Church  Aid  (JCA)  and 
other  groups  that  had  operated  re- 
lief airlifts  nightly  to  the  make- 
shift airstrip  at  Uli  in  the  heart  of 
Biafra.  Nigeria  cut  off  all  aid  and 
talks  with  these  agencies,  claiming 
they  had  supplied  arms  as  well  as 
food  and  prolonged  the  war. 

The  flights  began  in  1968  when 
federal  troops  captured  Biafra's 
seaport,  Port  Harcourt,  and  cut  off 
supplies  from  the  sea.  The  federal 
government  allowed  food  to  enter 
only  by  land,  but  Biafrans  refused 
this  for  fear  of  poisoning.  As  the 
food  crisis  mounted,  airlifts  were 
initiated,  and  churches  and  agen- 
cies started  sending  supplies. 

The  United  Methodist  Committee 
for  Overseas  Relief  (UMCOR)  ini- 
tially gave  $35,000,  and  by  the  end 
of  1969  had  given  $250,000  for 
food,  medicine,  and  personnel. 
During  the  war  UMCOR  worked 
through  JCA,  but  when  this  chan- 
nel was  cut  off  at  war's  end,  it 
began  work  through  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  (WCC).  Work- 
ing with  the  Nigerian  Christian 
Council,    the    WCC    asked    for    $2 


million  from  all  its  member 
churches,  of  which  UMCOR  immedi- 
ately gave  $100,000.  In  a  special 
appeal  United  Methodists  were 
asked  to  replenish  UMCOR  funds 
immediately  or  through  One  Great 
Hour  of  Sharing  in  March. 

The  problem  now  is  Nigeria's 
slowness  in  handling  relief  efforts. 
General  Gowon  refused  to  open 
Uli  airstrip  so  everything  must  be 
transported  to  bush  areas  by  truck. 

Observers  doubt  that  Nigeria  can 
manage  the  relief  situation  by  it- 
self, but  they  are  afraid  to  put  too 
much  pressure  on  the  Lagos  gov- 
ernment for  they  know  that  would 
result  in  expulsion  of  more  relief 
workers  and  further  refusal  of  aid. 

Once  these  immediate  problems 
are  solved,  General  Gowon  must 
reestablish  normalcy  to  everyday 
life.  To  do  this  he  must  first  reas- 
sure the  conquered  people  of  their 
safety,  and  this  is  no  easy  task. 

Nigerians  think  of  themselves 
first  as  members  of  their  tribes 
rather  than  as  citizens  of  a  nation. 
The  civil  war  arose  out  of  strong 
tribal  pride  and  rivalry  among 
three  of  the  main  tribes  in  Nigeria: 
Hausas,  Yorubas,  and  Ibos. 

In  the  north  were  the  Hausas, 
predominantly  Moslem  and  the 
largest  of  Nigeria's  250  tribes.  The 
Yorubas  in  the  west  are  the  most 
diverse  of  the  three,  attracting  Mos- 
lems, Christians,  and  followers  of 
tribal  religions. 

The  best  educated  and  most  ag- 
gressive of  Nigeria's  tribesmen  are 
the  Ibos  of  the  Eastern  Region, 
who  made  up  most  of  Biafra. 
These  predominantly  Christian  be- 
lievers easily  adapted  to  Western 
culture  when  Britain  colonized  Ni- 
geria in  the  early  1900s  and  be- 
came influential  in  Nigerian  govern- 
ment  and    economic   affairs. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the 
Ibos,  once  one  of  Nigeria's  most 
valuable  assets,  can  ever  regain 
the  prominent  positions  they  held. 
In  spite  of  General  Gowon's  as- 
surance of  their  safety,  the  Ibos 
are  still  reluctant  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

Once  the  refugees  are  persuaded 
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to  return,  the  government  must  find 
work  and  shelter  for  them.  Crops 
must  be  planted,  but  first  farmers 
need  seeds  and  tools  to  replace 
those  lost  in  the  war.  General 
Gowon  also  must  find  work  for  the 
members  of  the  Nigerian  army 
which  grew  from  8,000  to  150,000. 

Economically  Nigeria  probably 
remains  one  of  the  strongest  Afri- 
can countries.  It  is  already  Black 
Africa's  largest  oil  producer  and 
should  reach  a  daily  output  of  1 
million  barrels  this  year.  Although 
the  war  cost  Nigeria  $1  million  a 
day  toward  the  end,  there  are  no 
war  debts.  Nigeria  paid  cash  for 
its  war  supplies.  It  is  primarily  an 
agricultural  country,  and  these  re- 
sources, with  the  exception  of 
palm-oil  production  in  the  war 
areas,  remained  untouched. 

Although  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion costs  will  be  heavy,  Nigeria's 
strong  economy  will  speed  its  over- 
all recovery.  What  role  foreign  gov- 
ernments, churches,  and  agencies 
play  will  be  determined  by  how 
much  outside  aid  the  Nigerian  gov- 
ernment asks  for  or  is  willing  to 
accept.  — Lynda  S.  Peak 


WORLD  METHODIST 
LEADER  DEAD  AT  64 

Bishop  Odd  Hagen,  whose  five- 
year  term  as  World  Methodist 
Council  president  would  have  ex- 
pired in  1971,  died  recently  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  at  age  64. 

Long  a  heart-disease  victim, 
Bishop  Hagen  headed  United 
Methodism's  Stockholm  Area.  This 
includes  Denmark,  Norway, 

Sweden,  Finland,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  (in  what  was  formerly 
Estonia,  where  there  are  an  esti- 
mated  4,000   Methodists). 

At  least  three  United  Methodist 
schools  in  this  country  had  con- 
ferred honorary  doctoral  degrees 
on  the  Norwegian-born  bishop.  He 
had  traveled  widely  as  head  of  the 
World  Methodist  Council,  a  federa- 
tion of  33  independent  Methodist 
bodies  in  some  90  countries. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  and 
three  daughters,  all  of  Sweden. 
Services  were  in  Stockholm. 


MULTIMILUONS  NEEDED 
TO  MEASURE  METHODISTS 

Adding  machines  had  to  go  well 
into  the  tens  of  millions  to  measure 
the  size  of  two  recent  United  Meth- 
odist attainments. 

Members  across  the  nation  gave 
almost  $40  million  in  1969  toward 
the  denomination's  general  benev- 
olence programs,  according  to  Gen- 
eral Treasurer  R.  Bryan  Brawner. 
These  programs,  he  noted,  are  in 
addition  to  local-church  and  an- 
nual-conference benevolences  and 
administration  financed  by  still 
more  millions  of  dollars. 

Included  in  the  $39.9  million 
total  was  $22.2  million  for  the  de- 
nomination's basic  benevolence 
fund,  World  Service.  This  is  89  per- 
cent of  the  annual  goal  of  $25  mil- 
lion set  for  1968-72. 

Another  goal  set  by  the  1968 
Uniting  Conference  called  for  $20 
million  to  be  paid  into  the  Fund 
for  Reconciliation  over  four  years. 
Mr.  Brawner  reported  contributions 
as  of  the  end  of  1969  of  $5.5  mil- 
lion toward  that  goal. 

The  general  treasurer  also  said 
United   Methodists   gave   $1.8   mil- 


Two  pleased  journalists  are  Pulitzer 
Prize-winner  Edward  R.  Cony  and 
Wendy  Gifford,  editor  of  the  student 
newspaper  at  United  Methodist-re- 
lated DePauw  University  in  Green- 
castle,  Ind.  Cony,  executive  editor  of 
all  Dow,  Jones  and  Co.,  publications, 
was  on  campus  two  weeks  as  the  first 
counselor  in  a  $100,000  program 
financed  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
Foundation  to  honor  the  late  Bernard 
Kilgore,  Journal  editor  and  DePauw 
alumnus  who  died  of  cancer  in  1 967. 


lion  in  1969  to  a  special  relief  ap- 
peal for  Hurricane  Camille  victims 
and  to  repair  damaged  church 
property  on  the  Gulf  Coast  and 
eastern  seaboard. 

The  $28  million  United  Method- 
ist Investment  Fund  (UMIF)  became 
a  legal  entity  earlier  this  year  after 
more  than  two  years'  efforts  to 
combine  investment  funds  of  the 
former  Methodist  and  Evangelical 
United    Brethren  Churches. 

The  new  fund  continues  policies 
of  the  merging  funds,  paying  6V2 
percent  interest  to  some  2,500  in- 
vestors who  include  individuals, 
local  churches,  annual  conference 
and  national  agencies  and  charg 
ing  7'/2  percent  interest  on  loans 
to  churches. 

Two  UMIF  officials  predicted  the 
fund  will  be  financing  an  increas 
ing  proportion  of  church  extension 
loans  in  United  Methodism  because 
of  local  church  difficulties  with  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates.  In 
its  first  action,  UMIF  approved  $2.8 
million    in    loans    to    28    churches 

A  smaller,  more  specialized 
United  Methodist  fund  recently 
topped  $1.8  million  in  loans  in  its 
first  two  years. 

Most  loans  and  investments  by  ll' 
the  Board  of  Missions'  Mission  En- 
terprise Loan  and  Investment  Com- 
mittee have  been  made  to  black 
and  other  minority  enterprises  in  I" 
the  United  States.  A  fried-chicken 
franchise  and  a  black  newspaper 
were  among  projects  most  recently 
financed. 
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COCU   SEEKS  MORE 
LOCAL  INVOLVEMENT 

The      Consultation      on      Church1 
Union    (COCU)    is    stepping    up    itsj  : 
efforts   toward    local-church    under 
standing  and  involvement. 

This    year's    observance    of    the 
annual  Consultation  Sunday  among 
congregations      of      COCU's      nin 
participating       denominations       i 
scheduled  April   12. 

Suggested  events  include  pulpil 
exchanges,  living-room  dialogues, 
interchurch  planning  and  imple 
mentation  of  a  local  project,  par 
ticipation  in  a  Holy  Communion 
service  using  the  COCU  liturgy,  and 
a  community  meeting  on  Christian 
unity. 

Though  too  late  for  this  year's 
observance  of  Consultation  Sunday 
COCU  soon  will  release  study 
guides,  workbooks,  and  other  re- 
sources aimed  at  helping  local 
congregations  understand  what  is 
proposed  in  the  COCU  Plan  of 
Union  released  in  March. 
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The  Church's  Right  to  Say  No 


In  the  middle  of  El  Barrio,  one 
Df  New  York  City's  worst  Puerto 
?ican  slums,  stands  First  Spanish 
Jnited  Methodist  Church.  Not  many 
ocal  churches  exist  in  such  sur- 
oundings,  but  First  Spanish  Church 
nas  undergone  confrontations  in 
he  past  six  months  which  raise 
ssues  potentially  applicable  to  any 
ocal  church. 

Last  October  a  group  of  young, 
nilitant  Puerto  Ricans,  the  Young 
.ords,  began  asking  First  Spanish 
hurch  for  space  in  which  to 
sperate  a  breakfast  program,  a 
day-care  center,  and  a  "liberation 
;chool."  After  considering  the  re- 
quest several  times,  the  pastor,  the 
?ev.  Humberto  Carrazana,  and 
3ther  officials  said  no. 

On  the  first  three  Sundays  in 
December  the  Lords  interrupted 
worship  services  in  attempts  to 
oresent  their  demands  to  the  con- 
gregation. On  the  fourth  Sunday 
December  28)  they  sat  quietly 
hrough  the  service,  then  pulled  rail- 
oad  spikes  and  a  hammer  from  a 
/iolin  case,  barricaded  all  but  one 
>utside  door,  and  ordered  members 
sf  the  congregation  out. 

The  occupation  lasted  1  1  days. 
During  that  time  the  Young  Lords 
gave  food  and  clothing  to  persons 
rom  the  community,  provided 
medical  examinations  and  recrea- 
ion  programs,  and  conducted  their 
iberation  school.  When  the  Lords 
ailed  to  end  their  occupation  under 
court's  temporary  injunction 
srder,  United  Methodist  hierarchy 
oined  with  First  Spanish  Church 
Dfficials  in  securing  a  contempt  of 
:ourt  citation.  The  occupation  ended 
January  7  with  105  persons  ar- 
ested  on  contempt  of  court  charges. 
Several  weeks  later  community 
eaders  were  attempting  to  mediate 
"he  dispute  without  formal  prosecu- 
tion of  the  occupiers. 

One  broadly  applicable  question 
From  the  confrontation  is:  What 
s  a  church's  community  role? 

The  Young  Lords  claim  organized 
'eligion  has  to  respond  to  the  need 
Df  the  people.  They  say  the  com- 
nnunity  desperately  needed  the 
orograms  they  wanted  to  set  up, 
3nd  that  First  Spanish  Church  was 
rhosen  for  its  central  location, 
drge  facilities  and  the  fact,  they 
:laim,  that  it  was  the  one  church 
;hat  consistently  closed  itself  to  the 
ommunity. 

Some  observers  say  the  small 
[138  members)  evangelical,  con- 
servative church  serves  the  com- 
munity   in   a    different   way.    Many 


of  its  members,  they  note,  arrived 
in  New  York  speaking  little  English. 
In  First  Spanish  Church  they  found 
security,  and  its  preaching  of  the 
gospel  gave  meaning  and  stability 
to  their  lives.  These  same  observers 
say  the  church  sees  its  main  role 
in  the  community  as  ministering  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people 
and  not  acting  as  a  social  agency. 

The  Young  Lords  found  sympa- 
thizers in  church  agency  staffs, 
seminarians,  and  ministers  of  other 
churches  who  claim  the  needs  the 
Lords  are  trying  to  meet  are  a  major 
responsibility  of  the  church. 

Robert  Chapman,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  director  for  racial 
justice,  said,  "The  Young  Lords,  if 
they  have  done  nothing  else,  have 
shown  this  church  that  it  can,  if  it 
will,  say  to  the  community,  'You 
were  sick,  and  I  visited  you.' 

In  defending  the  church  another 
NCC  staffer,  the  Rev.  Dean  Kelley 
of  the  Commission  on  Religious  and 
Civil  Liberties,  said,  "No  group 
subject  to  coercion  from  those  they 
deem  'outsiders'  can  be  said  to 
enjoy  true   self-determination." 

Mr.  Kelley  said  the  church  does 
have  some  obligation  to  listen  to 
others  without  calling  civil  authori- 
ties even  if  their  services  are  inter- 
rupted, but  he  feels  First  Spanish 
Church  passed  that  point  long  ago. 
"After  trying  to  hear  and  under- 
stand the  Young  Lords'  demands 
and  engaging  with  them  in  various 
forms  of  dialogue,"  he  noted,  "the 
church  in  effect  has  said,  'Yes,  we 
get  your  point,  but  we  cannot  agree 
to  your  demands.'  Whether  or  not 
one  approves  the  church's  answer, 
one  should  recognize  the  right  of 
the  church  to  say  no." 

First  Spanish  Church  had  con- 
sidered setting  up  a  day-care  cen- 
ter months  ago,  but  its  facilities 
did  not  meet  city  building-code 
standards  for  such  a  program. 
Now,  says  Mr.  Carrazana,  the 
church  is  planning  alterations  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  a 
day-care  center  for  some  35  chil- 
dren. But  the  church  insists  on 
directing  the  programs  itself. 

The  minister  of  another  New 
York  church  (not  United  Methodist) 
told  his  congregation,  "Perhaps  if 
anything  good  comes  out  of  this 
confrontation  with  the  Young  Lords 
it  will  be  the  necessity  of  rethink- 
ing the  position  of  the  church  in  its 
relationship  to  the  community." 

No  local  church  should  be  ex- 
pected to  do  less. 

— Lynda  S.  Peak 


United  Methodists 
in  the  News 


Dr.  Gerald  Harry  Anderson,  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  and  ecu- 
menics  and  academic  dean  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Manila,  Philip- 
pines, has  been  named  president  of 
Scarritt  College,   Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Rev.  B.  B.  Cofield,  missionary 
to  Liberia  since  1939,  received  Li- 
beria's highest  decoration  for  a  for- 
eigner, "The  Star  of  Africa:  Grand 
Band." 

The  Rev.  A.  Purnell  Bailey,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  has  been  elected  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  United  Methodist 
Commission  on  Chaplains  and  Related 
Ministries. 

Dr.  Arlo  L.  Schilling,  president  of 
North  Central  College,  Naperville,  III., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Schools  and  Col- 
leges of  The  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Dr.  Orville  H.  McKay  will  resign  as 
president  of  Garrett  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Evanston,  III.,  effective  June  15. 


UMCOR  VOTES  TO  AID 
PALESTINIAN  REFUGEES 

The  United  Methodist  Committee 
for  Overseas  Relief  (UMCOR)  voted 
$25,000  at  its  recent  annual  meet- 
ing to  establish  four  family  guid- 
ance centers  for  Palestinian  refu- 
gees in  the  Gaza  Strip,  Jordan, 
and  Lebanon.  UMCOR  also  agreed 
to  seek  an  additional  $100,000  in 
response  to  a  World  Council  of 
Churches  appeal  for  $2  million. 

There  are  an  estimated  1.3  mil- 
lion Palestinian  refugees.  Relief 
programs  among  them  include 
centers  of  the  type  UMCOR  is  aid- 
ing, housing,  scholarships,  and  a 
variety  of  self-help  projects.  (For 
more  on  the  Middle  East,  see 
March,   page  5,  April,   page  27.) 


NO  THREAT  FORESEEN 
TO  PROPERTY  CLAUSE 

Who  owns  local-church  property? 

The  United  Methodist  Discipline 
says  the  denomination  does.  It  re- 
quires local  churches  to  have  a 
trust  clause  in  their  deeds  stipu- 
lating that  all  property  belongs  to 
The  United  Methodist  Church. 

Some  other  connectional  churche 
are   not  so   specific,   however,   and 
those    denominations    are    coming 
out    losers    in    at    least   two    cases 
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reaching    the    U.S.   Supreme   Court. 

At  stake  is  whether  denomina- 
tions with  connectional  forms  of 
government  can  claim  local  prop- 
erty when  a  congregation  severs 
relations  with  the  denomination 
but  retains  control  of  the  facilities. 

A  United  Methodist  official  said 
he  believes  the  United  Methodist 
rule  is  secure  despite  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  recent  refusal  to 
hear  appeals  in  two  cases  involv- 
ing church  property. 

Georgia  courts  had  agreed  with 
two  congregations  which  claimed 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S. 
had  departed  from  its  original 
tenets  of  faith  and  had  thereby  un- 
dercut an  implied  trust  by  which 
the  denomination  held  property 
rights.  Georgia  courts  awarded 
property  to  the  dissidents. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declared 
that  civil  courts  cannot  decide 
doctrinal  questions  and,  in  effect, 
overruled  the  Georgia  court  deci- 
sions. But  the  nation's  highest 
court  did  not  specify  who  was 
entitled  to  the  church  property 
in  dispute.  Rather  it  returned  the 
matter  to  Georgia  courts  for  final 
resolution. 

The  Georgia  Supreme  Court 
again  ruled  in  favor  of  the  congre- 
gations under  a  state  law  which 
upheld  the  "implied  trust"  theory. 
The  Presbyterian  denomination  ap- 
pealed this  decision.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  refused  this  appeal, 
leaving  the  state  action  as  final. 

Dr.  Bonneau  P.  Murphy,  an  exec- 
utive in  United  Methodism's  Board 
of  Missions,  foresaw  a  more  care- 
ful examining  of  church  deeds  by 
district  superintendents  to  make 
certain  that  the  required  trust  clause 
is  included  or  would  be  included 
in  any  deeds  where  it  has  been 
omitted.  He  added  that  no  local 
church  withdrawing  from  the  de- 
nomination has  ever  been  awarded 
property  by  court  decision. 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Two  of  the  three  new  Century 
Club  members  are  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Ella  Blanke,  103,  Salina, 
Kans. 

Mrs.  Emma  Gossett,  100, 
Thomaston,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Abbie  Young,  100,  Macks- 
ville,  Kans. 

In  submitting  nominations  for 
the  Century  Club,  please  include 
the  nominee's  present  address,  dale 
of  birth,  name  of  the  church  where 
a  member,  and  its  location. 


For  a  vacation  trip  with  a  difference,  the  George  Weigel  family  of  Englewood, 
Ohio,  turned  to  the  new  United  Methodist  Tourist  Map.  The  map,  glove  com- 
partment-size  when  folded,  locates  nearly   1,100  United  Methodist  institutions. 
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Heroin/Youth:  A  Death  a  Day? 


New  York  City,  often  the  source 
of  alarming  statistics,  has  pro- 
duced another:  224  adolescent 
deaths  in  1969  resulted  from  dope 
addiction.  Most  victims  were  blacks 
from  the  Harlem  area  and  Puerto 
Ricans  from  Manhattan's  lower  east 
side. 

At  least  55  victims  were  16  or 
younger.  Most  publicized  was  a  12- 
year-old,  believed  the  youngest 
person  in  New  York  history  to  die 
from  drugs.  Found  beside  his  body 
last  December  were  two  glassine 
envelopes,  a  syringe,  and  a  bottle 
cap  for  cooking  heroin. 

Another  recent  victim,  a  15-year- 
old,  had  been  institutionalized  to 
be  cured  of  his  addiction.  While 
home  on  a  pass  he  injected  himself 
with  a  fatal  dose. 

The  drug  problem  has  increased 
steadily  in  New  York  City  over  the 
past  10  years.  In  1960  there  were 
15  deaths  from  heroin;  in  1964,  38; 
in  1967,  79;  and  the  record  224 
last  year.  The  city's  associate  med- 
ical examiner  has  predicted  one 
death  a  day  in  1970  for  children 
using  heroin  in  New  York  unless 
something  is  done,  but  political 
considerations  seem  to  bar  any 
meaningful  actions. 

Charges  were  made  that  the 
State  of  New  York  failed  to  include 
in  its  $54  million  budget  a  pro- 
gram aimed  at  solving  the  prob- 
lem. Hulan  E.  Jack,  New  York  City 
assemblyman,     charged     the     City 


Board  of  Education  with  murder  in 
regard  to  the  victims.  The  Nar- 
cotics Addiction  Control  Commis- 
sion turned  down  a  $343,000  re- 
quest for  an  adolescent  treatment 
center,  maintaining  that  its  budget 
was  fixed  until  1971  and  that  the 
problem  of  adolescent  addiction 
did  not  merit  immediate  attention 
since  there  were  only  28  certified 
addicts  under  16  being  treated  by 
the  state. 

Hoping  to  keep  themselves  and 
the  other  estimated  20,000  teen- 
age drug-users  in  New  York  City 
out  of  coffins,  many  teen-agers 
demonstrated  before  homes  of 
U.S.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  and 
Mayor  John  V-  Lindsay,  as  well  as 
at  some  of  the  city's  white 
churches. 

To  point  up  concern  over  the  sit- 
uation, a  massive  memorial  service 
was  held  on  the  Sunday  before- 
Christmas  at  Salem  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Harlem  for  all  224 
victims  during    1969. 

Jewish,  Protestant,  and  Catholic 
leaders  spoke,  and  many  young 
sters  rededicated  themselves  to 
making  a  better  life  for  themselves* 
by  avoiding  drugs.  A  typical  ex- 
pression was,  "I  am  16  years  old 
and  have  been  on  heroin  for  two) 
years.  I  commit  myself  to  getting 
myself  together  and  to  helping  five| 
more  like  myself  get  well." 

How    does    a     12-year-old    find 
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Youth  Want  to  Be  Seen  and  Heard 


THEORETICALLY,  youth  have  a 
significant  place  in  United 
Methodist  structure — through 
the  Council  on  Youth  Ministry,  the 
Youth  Service  Fund,  youth  repre- 
sentation on  boards  and  agencies, 
and  through  local,  district,  and 
annual-conference  activities.  But  in 
practice  church  policy  seems  to  be: 
"Youth  are  to  be  seen  but  not 
heard." 

This  was  the  complaint  of  young 
people  at  the  January  meeting  of 
UMCYM  (United  Methodist  Council 
on  Youth  Ministry),  held  in  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

The  two-year-old  UMCYM,  suc- 
cessor to  former  Methodist  and 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  youth 
councils,  is  composed  of  15  youth 
and  10  adults,  most  of  the  latter 
From  boards  and  agencies  involved 
in  youth  ministries.  The  council  is 
rhe  only  national  organization  for 
high-school-age  youth  within  the 
denomination.  It  has  set  up  or 
aided  numerous  programs  in  the 
past,  programs  ranging  from  a 
summer  Latin  America  travel  semi- 
nar to  the  legislative  affairs  project 
hrough  which  two  college  students 
vork  out  of  the  nation's  capital, 
nforming  UMYF  groups  about  cur- 
rent legislation  and  suggesting 
Arays  in  which  youth  can  respond 
seriously  to  Congressional  action. 
See  Youth  Activity  Sought  in  National 
.awmaking,  November,  1969,  page 
20.) 

Early  in  the  Dayton  meeting, 
JMCYM  members  studied  priorities 
}f  the  church  as  outlined  by  the 
3rogram  Council,  translating  them 
nto  terms  with  which  they  could 
/vork:  freedom  in  life  styles,  in- 
stitutional racism,  the  draft,  use  of 
:hurch  resources,  world  hunger, 
and  environmental  pollution. 

Possible  projects  dealing  with 
hese  priorities  were  discussed,  par- 


mself  trapped  by  such  a  vicious 

;stroyer?    The    pastor    of    Salem 

H  lurch,  the  Rev.  F.  Herbert  Skeete, 

ys  it  is  attributable  to  a  number 

things:    "A   lack   of  motivation, 

challenge — and    many   times   a 

j  iungster     begins      his      downfall 

Irough    just   an    experiment    with 

ugs." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  there 
e  instances  when  teens  are  pur- 
>sely  befriended  by  pushers  of 
fugs  who  get  them   started  with- 


ticularly:  a  pilot  project  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  to  explore  life-styles  ranging 
from  the  high-school  student  to 
"the  bank  president";  $1,500  to 
fight  pollution;  creation  of  an  in- 
formation task  force  on  world 
hunger;  $2,500  to  a  Washington, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  draft  information 
center  which  would  provide  draft 
information  to  ghetto  residents; 
and  the  encouragement  of  draft- 
information  work  throughout  the 
country. 

The  meeting's  main  thrusts,  how- 
ever, were  an  attempt  to  clarify 
the  place  of  UMCYM  in  the  total 
church  structure,  and  strategy  ses- 
sions on  how  youth  could  communi- 
cate with  the  church  at  large. 

Council  members  were  unani- 
mous in  feeling  that  a  structural 
reorganization  of  UMCYM  is  needed 
immediately.  They  see  power- 
giving  legislation  by  the  1970 
General  Conference,  meeting  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  April,  as  the  first  step 
in  that  direction.  Accordingly 
UMCYM  will  propose  legislation  to: 

1.  Spell  out  the  purpose  of 
UMCYM,  and  to  align  it  admin- 
istratively with  the  Division  of  Co- 
ordination, Research,  and  Planning 
of  the  Program  Council.  (The  youth 
council  now  is  under  the  Division 
of  the  Local  Church,  Board  of 
Education.)  This  change,  the  young 
people  feel,  would  allow  UMCYM 
greater  flexibility  and  access  to  a 
wider  cross  section  of  general 
boards  and  agencies. 

2.  Place  the  Youth  Service  Fund 
under  the  administration  of 
UMCYM,  and  have  the  council's 
financial  support  come  from  this 
fund.  Youth  Service  Fund  monies 
would  be  allocated  thusly:  30  per- 
cent to  annual  conference  councils 
on  youth  ministry,  70  percent  to 
UMCYM. 

(Present  Youth  Service  Fund  allot- 


out  charge.  Once  addicted,  they 
are  used  to  help  build  up  a 
market. 

Salem  Church  is  trying  to  do 
more  than  offer  funeral  space  for 
young  victims.  It  has  a  working  re- 
lationship with  at  least  two  re- 
habilitation centers  in  New  York 
and  is  constantly  reminding  teens 
of  the  dangers  of  such  drugs  with 
large,  easily  seen  posters. 

"There  is  one  problem,"  admits 
Mr.    Skeete.    "The    community    al- 


iments are  45  percent  to  the  Board 
of  Missions;  25  percent  to  Christian 
education  in  mission  fields;  15  per- 
cent to  annual  conferences;  and 
15  percent  to  the  Division  of  the 
Local  Church  for  Christian  educa- 
tion.) 

Since  Youth  Service  Fund  money 
is  given  by  youth,  the  UMCYM 
thinks  youth  should  have  direct 
decision-making  power  for  the 
fund  and  its  use.  UMCYM,  being 
the  only  national  body  represent- 
ing youth  in  the  church,  is  the  logi- 
cal lodging  for  the  fund,  they  feel. 

3.  Raise  membership  of  the  three 
special  commissions  presently 
studying  theological  issues,  social 
principles,  and  United  Methodist 
structure  so  that  youth  or  young 
adult  members  could  be  included 
on  each. 

Commenting  on  the  need  for 
young  people  on  these  commis- 
sions, Jean  Boening,  UMCYM's  full- 
time  youth  associate,  says,  "I  don't 
see  UMCYM  as  a  'threat'  to  the 
church  at  all.  The  issue  is:  Is  the 
church  willing  to  listen  to  youth 
tell  what  some  of  their  problems 
are,  and  is  the  church  willing  to 
listen  to  some  of  the  answers  youth 
propose? 

"A  main  frustration  of  ours  is 
that  boards  and  agencies  don't 
take  our  feelings  and  ideas  seri- 
ously." 

When  the  General  Conference 
special  session  convenes  in  St. 
Louis,  UMCYM  members  will  be 
there,  urging  the  church  to  remem- 
ber youth  in  concrete  ways. 

"We  seek  reconciliation  rather 
than  youth  power,"  UMCYM's 
youth  chairman  Dianne  Coffey  re- 
minded the  Dayton  assembly.  "If 
the  church  doesn't  give  youth  a 
meaningful  part  in  its  structure 
soon,   it  will   lose  them." 

— Martha   A.   Lane 


ways  becomes  frightened  when 
they  realize  you  are  inviting  in 
drug  addicts.  But  we  feel  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  situation  and  we 
will  do  what  we  can." 

— James  F.  Campbell 
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VIEWPOINT 


Reconciliation 

and  the 

Recovery 

of  Faith 


IS  LOSS  OF  FAITH  one  of  the  tragic  characteristics 
of  our  times?  Or  is  "God  coming  back  to  life" 

— as  the  final  Time  magazine  of  1969  has  it? 

A  recent  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  speaks 
of  a  "developing  mistrust  of  the  official  institutions 
and  agencies  of  American  justice — a  mistrust,  most 
seriously,  of  their  motives,  their  very  willingness  to 
be  fair  and  impartial  and  a  growing  skepticism 
about  their  ability  to  function." 

Commenting  on  the  same  theme,  columnist  Syd- 
ney J.  Harris  says  that  a  terrible  thing  is  happening 
to  America.  "Not  a  particular  breakdown  or  defect 
in  one  area  or  another — but  a  deep  loss  of  faith 
in  the  workings  of  our  democratic  institutions  and 
practices.  This  loss  of  faith  is  far  more  serious  than 
any  specific  'problem'  the  nation  may  face." 

A  similar  mounting  skepticism  is  evident  in  to- 
day's church.  Many  of  its  members  manifest  a 
growing  loss  of  faith  in  the  church's  structures,  its 
program,  and  its  leadership's  ability  to  direct  it 
into  creative  ministry.  The  communication  gap  has 
become  acute. 

Many  citizens  today  distrust  government  to  con- 
duct itself  fairly  and  efficiently.  They  suspect  gov- 
ernment of  concealing  and  distorting  facts  in  order 
to  achieve  its  own  self-serving  ends.  What  is  the 
solution  to  such  disastrous  disaffection?  Some 
cynics  become  revolutionaries  and  want  to  over- 
throw the  whole  system.  Other  persons,  fully  as 
concerned,  demand  wholesale  changes  within  the 
democratic  processes  which  make  real  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  nation  is  built. 

Within  the  institutional  church,  parallel  attitudes 
are  evident.  A  certain  brand  of  cynicism  dismisses 
the  church  as  irrelevant  and  relishes  gleefully  every 
evidence  of  its  decline.  On  the  other  hand,  there 


are  those  who  suffer  with  the  church  in  its  failures 
and  who  struggle  to  help  it  become  renewed  so 
that  it  may  achieve  its  mission. 

It  should  be  clear  that  loss  of  faith  in  the  exercise 
of  government  or  the  activity  of  the  church  does 
not  necessarily  imply  loss  of  faith  in  the  essential 
goals  of  a  democratic  society  or  of  a  Christian 
community.  Rejection  of  inefficient  (at  best)  or 
corrupt  (at  worst)  institutionalism  should  be  com- 
mended— not  condemned.  But  we  must  move  be- 
yond that  to  a  constructive  reordering  of  our  way 
of  life  to  bring  it  into  line  with  our  ideals. 

Loss  of  faith  in  the  church  as  an  institution 
springs  in  part  from  its  failure  to  be  faithful  in  its 
ministry  of  reconciliation.  Richard  R.  Gilbert  calls 
reconciliation  "the  only  word  which  strikes  for  the 
heart  of  the  gospel  by  holding  together  both  the 
sacred  story  and  the  secular  mission."  He  defines 
reconciliation  in  terms  of  "the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  as  seen  in  jesus 
Christ." 

Too  much  church  activity  has  been  directed  ex- 
clusively toward  the  vertical  (fatherhood)  aspect  of 
the  faith  or  toward  the  horizontal  (brotherhood) 
dimension  of  life.  The  gospel  demands  that  both 
exist  within  the  church  in  a  kind  of  creative  tension. 

Those  who  see  God's  fatherhood  in  his  redemp- 
tive acts  as  the  totality  of  Christianity  are  blind  to 
the  gospel's  demand  for  brotherhood — the  search 
for  peace  and  justice  in  the  world.  Their  religion 
tends  to  degenerate  into  a  narcissistic  individualism. 

On  the  other  hand,  churchmen  who  exclusively 
seek  social  and  political  solutions  sometimes  make 
the  church  into  a  second-rate  social  agency,  cut 
off  from  any  distinctive  sense  of  God's  grace  mov- 
ing redemptively  in  human  life.  Nor  has  any  over- 
whelming success  marked  such  ventures  which  fail 
to  be  rooted  in  a  vital  faith. 

When  the  church  fails  to  keep  the  horizontal 
and  the  vertical  dimensions  of  the  gospel  in  focus, 
it  strays  either  into  "social  do-goodism"  or  "spiri- 
tual exclusivism."  We  prostitute  the  faith  when  we 
make  it  to  be  only  a  personal  salvation  or  only  a 
social  movement. 

The  Methodism  of  John  Wesley  combined  a  deep 
concern  for  the  redemption  of  persons  from  their 
lostness  together  with  a  zeal  for  justice  for  the  op- 
pressed persons  in  society.  As  inheritor  of  this  tra- 
dition, The  United  Methodist  Church  would  do 
well  to  maintain  these  vertical  and  horizontal  as- 
pects of  the  faith. 

One  of  the  ways  to  renewal  of  faith  is  for  the 
church  of  today  to  become  a  genuine  agent  of 
reconciliation.  This  means  that  with  real  vitality  the 
church  must  proclaim  and  live  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  his  father  God  and  the  compassion  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  his  brother  man. 

— Your  Editors 
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EASTER 


at  EPHESUS 


WHEN  EASTER  dawns  over  Asia  Minor,  the  shattered  ruins  of  ancient 
Ephesus  emerge  again  from  dark  desolation.  Here,  in  a  once-great  com- 
mercial and  religious  center,  the  pagan  goddess  Artemis  (Diana)  reigned 
for  centuries.  Through  monumental  gateways  and  along  marble  avenues  then 
came  the  apostle  Paul  and  John  of  Revelation,  preaching  Christ.  Later,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed  claimed  the  land  known  today  as  Turkey.  So  it  is  that 
pagan,  Christian,  Muslim— all  have  left  reminders  among  the  broken  stones, 
fallen  statuary,  and  crumbling  churches  of  old  Ephesus.  Here  and  there  (as 
above)  the  cross  survives  where  new  grass  and  spring  flowers  grow;  and  Chris- 
tians return  once  again  to  proclaim  the  joyous  news  of  the  Resurrection. 
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ON  A  MARBLE  esplanade  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  John,  traditionally  regarded  as  the 
tomb  of  the  early  Christian  evangelist-apostle, 
American  pilgrims  are  photographed  at  Easter  sunrise 
by  Henry  Angelo-Castrillon,  then  director  of  a  cultural 
program  for  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel  in  Turkey.  All 
around,  he  writes,  ancient  Ephesus  spreads  out  "like 
broken  chinaware  fragments  on  the  green  carpet  of 
spring."  The  crowd,  representing  many  denominations, 
is  gathered  in  the  central  nave  of  the  basilica  erected  by 
Justinian  in  the  sixth  century.  Nearby  is  the  theater 


where  silversmith  craftsmen  under  the  leadership  of 
Demetrius,  concerned  that  Christ's  teachings  through 
Paul  would  ruin  their  lucrative  business  as  idol  makers, 
for  two  hours  chanted  "Great  is  Artemis  of  the  Ephe- 
sians!"  Realizing  that  the  mob  menaced  the  lives  of 
Christians  brought  before  them,  the  town  clerk  restored 
sanity.  ".  .  .  you  ought  to  be  quiet  and  do  nothing  rash 
.  .  .  the  courts  are  open,  and  there  are  proconsuls,"  he 
declared,  warning  that  "we  are  in  danger  of  being 
charged  with  rioting  today,  there  being  no  cause  that  we 
can  give  to  justify  this  commotion."  (Acts  19:36-41.) 
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"A  very  new  and  young  Christian's  first 
picture!"  writes  Mr.  Angelo-Castrillon, 
who  wasn't  the  only  one  taking  pictures  last 
Easter  morning  as  six-week-old  Nicole 
Ann  Hughes  was  baptized  by  Methodist 
Chaplain  James  R.  Styles.  (Most  of  the 
worshipers  are  military  personnel  and  their 
families  stationed  in  Turkey.)  Around  the 
little  group,  which  includes  Nicole's  par- 
ents, Capt.  and  Mrs.  F.  Howard  Hughes, 
stand  the  1,400-year-old  Christian  marble 
columns,  still  strong  in  their  ancient  dignity. 
All  alone  in  the  picture  at  right,  the  little 
girl  herself  seems  to  symbolize  new  life  and 
hope  among  the  ruins  of  ages  long  past. 
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NOW  THE  MORNING  sun  rides  high  toward  countless  Easter  sunrise 
services  in  Europe  and  America.  The  worshipers  depart,  leaving  a  wooden 
cross  standing  over  the  ruins  of  once-great  Ephesus,  abandoned  again  to 
desolation  and  dreams  of  past  glory.  With  the  Americans  go  the  Turkish  vil- 
lagers, Muslim  "observers"  who  remained  curious,  respectful,  and  polite  as  they 
watched  and  listened  from  grassy  heights  and  eroded  walls.  Instead  of  "Great  is 
Artemis  of  the  Ephesians!"  they  heard  the  Easter  hymns  of  rejoicing  that  pro- 
claim the  Resurrection.  And  below,  in  the  marshy  depression  where  paganism 
raised  its  greatest  shrine— a  wonder  of  the  ancient  world— thousands  of  frogs 
sang  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  praise  once  showered  upon  a  pagan  goddess. 
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Concluding  a  Two-Part  Article 


A  Perspective  on 
the  Middle  East 


By  CURTIS  A.  CHAMBERS 

Editor,  TOGETHER 


Part  II  of  an  article,  begun  last  month, 
reporting  on  the  fact-finding  mission  of  a  dozen 
U.S.  church-magazine  editors.  The  first 
part  of  the  story  reported  their  observations  in 
Egypt,  Lebanon,  and  Jordan.  This  second  segment 
tells  of  the  editors'  visit  to  Israel. 


NOW  TO  the  bridge! 
All  during  our  travel  in  Arab  lands,  our  group  of 
12  American  church  editors  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  our  crossing  over  to  "the  other  side."  The  usual 
trip  from  an  Arab  country  to  Israel  is  by  way  of  some 
"neutral"  country  in  the  Middle  East  struggle,  and  we 
were  fully  prepared  to  have  to  fly  from  Amman  to  Beirut 
to  Nicosia  in  Cyprus  to  Tel  Aviv.  However,  Dr.  Everett  C. 
Parker,  leader  of  our  fact-finding  mission,  was  able  to 
negotiate  special  arrangements  which  would  allow  us  to 
pass  directly  into  Israel  from  Jordan  over  the  Allenby 
Bridge  (or  Hussein  Bridge  as  the  Arabs  call  it). 

The  crossing  itself  was  a  rather  tense  experience. 
After  showing  our  passports  at  the  last  Jordanian  out- 
post, we  drove  a  mile  or  two  through  a  barren  no-man's- 
land  to  the  Jordan  River.  There  we  got  out  of  our  cars, 
nodded  apprehensively  in  the  direction  of  a  couple  of 
Jordanian  soldiers  at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  and 
walked  uncertainly  the  50  feet  or  so  across  the  Jordan 
River  past  Israeli  soldiers  into  Israeli-held  territory. 

In  spite  of  constant  hostilities  here  a  limited  amount 
of  traffic  is  permitted  across  this  new  bridge  (replacing 
the  one  destroyed  in  the  Six-Day  War),  most  of  it  being 
fruit  and  vegetables  grown  on  the  west  bank  which  are 
trucked  to  Amman  to  be  sold  in  Jordan. 

Riding  in  an  air-conditioned  bus  from  the  Jordan 
River  near  the  Dead  Sea  through  Jericho  and  up  the  road 
to  Jerusalem,  we  occasionally  caught  sight  of  bedouins, 
their  tents,  and  their  small  flocks  of  sheep  or  goats.  As 
we  spied  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  on  a  distant  moun- 
taintop,  I  thought  of  one  of  the  ancient  pilgrim  psalms 


of  ascent:  "I  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  hills.  From  whence 
does  my  help  come?"  (Psalms  121:1.) 

Among  the  interesting  people  we  met  in  Israel  was 
the  dynamic  and  sometimes  controversial  Jewish  mayor 
of  Jerusalem,  Teddy  Kollek.  He  told  us  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  old  walled  city  was  72,000  and  that  it  was 
82  percent  Muslim  and  18  percent  Christian.  The  new 
city,  West  Jerusalem,  is  97  percent  Jewish  and  numbers 
220,000.  He  expressed  concern  because  Christians  are 
leaving  Jerusalem — as  indeed  they  are  doing  in  the 
whole  Middle  East. 

"It  is  difficult  for  any  minority,  such  as  Christians,  to 
remain  in  a  predominantly  Muslim  community  in  our 
generation  of  the  Arab-Jewish  war,"  Kollek  said.  The  city 
is  encouraging  Christian  artisans  to  remain  on  a  priority 
basis  by  offering  them  loans.  It  would  be  tragic  for  the 
Christian  community  here  to  become  nothing  more  than 
custodians  of  the  holy  places. 

The  mayor  is  proud  of  the  fact  there  have  been  no 
open  clashes  between  the  Arab  and  Jewish  communities. 
It  is  a  very  open  and  secure  city  as  compared  to  Chicago, 
he  said.  The  streets  are  safe  at  night.  Even  Arab  terrorist 
activities  have  provoked  no  riots  such  as  in  Belfast  or 
in  American  cities. 

Asked  about  the  future  status  of  the  city,  Kollek  re- 
jected any  concept  of  internationalization.  "No  such 
city  has  been  successful.  Look  at  Danzig  or  Trieste,"  he 
said.  "The  Arabs  could  have  made  their  capital  here, 
but  they  chose  Amman  for  their  capital  and  for  their 
university.  The  only  ones  who  have  done  something 
for  Jerusalem  are  the  Jews."  He  insisted  that  Jerusalem 
must  remain  a  unified  city,  but  available  to  all  faiths  as 
their  holy  city.  He  sees  the  mayor's  job  as  one  to  help 
all  communities  to  live  together  yet  to  make  contribu- 
tions through  their  own  individuality. 

We  told  the  mayor  that  in  Jordan  Palestinians  had 
expressed  apprehension  about  the  holy  places  and  had 
accused  Israel  of  permitting  desecration  of  them.  The 
Arab  Christians  seemed  especially  disturbed  that  some 
Israeli  girls  in  miniskirts  had  visited  the  holy  places. 
Kollek  replied  that  for  a  few  days  after  the  war,  while 
things  were  quite  disorganized,  perhaps  some  girls  in 
miniskirts  may  have  joined  the  crowds  visiting  the 
shrines,  since  Israelis  had  not  been  permitted  to  see  them 
for  so  many  years.  But  soon  signs  were  posted  which 
required  modesty  of  dress,  and  other  regulations  were 


Upper  left:  Jordan's  King  Hussein  at  his  Amman  palace  tells 
the  editors  that  military  expenses  consume  all  economic  aid 
Jordan  receives  from  other  Arab  nations.  He  also  spoke  of 
the  "quiet  determination"  of  Palestinians  "not  to  give  up  their 
homeland."  Center:  View  from  West  Jerusalem  looking  east  to 
the  old  walled  city  and  beyond  to  Mount  Scopus  at  the  left 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  center.  Bottom:  Editors  enjoy 
traditional  tea  given  guests  during  an  interview  with  Jerusalem's 
Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  (at  right  in  photo).  Facing  page,  upper 
right:   Muslims  pray  in   the  partially   burned  Al  Aksa   Mosque. 


enforced  to  safeguard  sanctity  of  the  holy  places.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  claimed,  Jewish  holy  places  had  been 
desecrated  for  20  years;  seven  synagogues  were  destroyed 
by  Arabs;  many  grave  markers  from  ancient  Hebrew 
cemeteries  were  knocked  over  and  broken  up.  (Later 
we  saw  some  of  these  cemeteries.) 

Holy  Places  Remain  Accessible  to  Pilgrims 

Kollek  seemed  encouraged  that  in  a  recent  municipal 
election  some  10,000  Arabs  voted.  Voters  came  from  all 
classes,  from  farmers  to  members  of  the  clergy.  Thousands, 
such  as  the  Greek  Orthodox  patriarch,  voted  for  the  first 
lime.  Kollek  said  he  had  hoped  for  three  East  Jerusalem 
people  to  be  elected  to  the  city  council.  However,  the 
fire  at  the  Al  Aksa  Mosque  inflamed  feelings  and  pre- 
vented this  possibility.  The  Arabs,  including  Christian 
Arabs,  are  at  a  disadvantage  because  so  few  of  their 
women  vote — about  500  in  the  last  election,  Kollek  said. 

While  we  were  not  primarily  sightseers  on   our  visit 
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to  Jerusalem,  we  did  see  some  of  the  holy  places.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  under  Israeli  occupation  they  were 
being  safeguarded  and  the  rights  of  all  pilgrims  to  have 
access  to  these  shrines  were  scrupulously  observed.  I 
concluded  that  Israel  considers  this  policy  to  be  right  as 
well  as  in  its  own  self-interest,  and  that  Arab  fears  con- 
cerning the  desecration  of  holy  places  were  understand- 
able but  groundless. 

This  feeling  was  corroborated  by  our  visit  with 
Mustaphar  Kalli  Ansury,  chief  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
After  showing  us  the  magnificent  Dome  of  the  Rock,  he 
took  our  group  into  the  Al  Aksa  Mosque  and  showed 
us  the  fire  damage  which  had  caused  the  Arab  world  to 
charge  Israel  with  arson.  The  chief  told  us  that  he  believed 
the  fire  had  been  set  by  a  deranged  Australian,  Denis 
Michael  Rohan,  who  was  later  convicted  of  the  crime 
by  the  Israelis.  "I  believe  he  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a 
plan  to  make  trouble  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs,"  he 
said.  "If  the  Israelis  had  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  mosque 
they  could  have  done  it  long  ago.  This  fire  has  caused 
trouble  all  over  the  world." 

Our  group  had  many  other  contacts  and  experiences 
in  Jerusalem  which  deepened  our  understanding  of  the 
total  Middle  East  situation.  Dr.  Bernard  Resnikoff  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  gave  invaluable  service  by 
arranging    for    many    interviews    with    significant    Israeli 


leaders.  At  the  15,000-student  Hebrew  University  we 
talked  to  Dr.  Bernard  Cherrick,  vice-president,  about 
the  university's  present  program  and  future  plans.  Dr. 
Dan  Rowen  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Ross  of  Israel's  ministry  of 
education  and  culture  described  the  complex  public- 
education  program  for  children.  We  met  with  members 
of  the  Ecumenical  Theological  Research  Fraternity  in 
Israel  at  an  informal  reception.  We  viewed  the  impressive 
facilities  of  Hadassah  Hospital  and  talked  to  members  of 
its  staff  about  their  medical  work  among  Jews  and  Arabs. 

As  American  editors,  we  thought  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful encounters  was  a  meeting  with  editors  and  reporters 
of  Jerusalem  newspapers  at  the  Jerusalem  Press  Club. 
In  Cairo  we  had  talked  to  Hassanein  Heikal,  editor  of 
Al  Ahram,  and  in  Amman  we  met  twice  with  Ibrahim 
Shanti,  editor  of  Ad  Diffa.  They  had  indicated  that  these 
Arab  countries  do  not  share  the  free  press  concept  of 
the  Western  world.  Shanti  told  us  there  was  no  censor- 
ship, but  the  newspapers  were  aware  of  what  they  should 
print  and  what  they  should  not.  In  Israel,  Ari  Rath, 
managing  editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post,  told  us  that  the 
press  there  is  relatively  free.  The  only  censorship  applied 
is  that  occasionally  employed  in  matters  of  the  military 
and  national  security. 

A  few  days  earlier  our  group  had  passed  through 
Ramallah  a  few  minutes  after  a  bomb  went  off.  Since  we 
had  heard  conflicting  rumors  about  the  incident,  we 
asked  if  the  newspaper  accounts  were  accurate.  Rath 
and  others  described  details  of  the  event  at  length, 
asserting  that  the  rumors  were  false  and  the  newspaper 
stories  correct. 

Summing  up  his  evaluation  of  the  Middle  East  crisis, 
Ari  Rath  said  that  all  those  directly  involved  should 
participate  in  a  political  settlement  and  that  Israel  is 
prepared  to  do  this.  "The  great  problem  of  the  Arabs 
is  the  hope  that  someone  will  solve  the  problem  for  them 
— the  UN  resolution,  [UN  Envoy  Gunnar]  Jarring's  activi- 
ties, the  four-power  talks.  The  recent  promotion  of  the 
Arab  cause  in  the  Western  press  only  increases  the  illu- 
sion of  the  Arab  politicians.  Thus  settlement  is  moved 
farther  away.  The  Western  press  should  put  the  issue 
directly  to  the  Arabs  that  the  problem  is  theirs  and  that 
they  should  act  on  it." 

Michael  Shasar,  official  spokesman  for  the  Judea  and 
Samaria  Authority  (military  government  of  occupied  ter- 
ritories), accompanied  us  for  a  two-day  trip  up  the 
Jordan  Valley  through  Samaria  into  Galilee,  then  back 
through  the  strongly  Arab  region  of  Nazareth  to  Jeru- 
salem. He  told  us  that  the  West  Bank  is  under  the  control 
of  the  army  as  occupied  territory.  Therefore,  it  still 
functions  under  Jordanian  law.  For  example,  the  lower 
Jordanian  tax  rate  is  used  rather  than  the  Israeli   scale. 

Shasar  told  us  that  there  are  600,000  people  on  the 
West  Bank,  exclusive  of  East  Jerusalem.  There  are  no 
travel  restrictions  within  the  area,  but  a  permit  is  required 
to  enter  Jerusalem,  which  is  considered  part  of  Israel. 
"We  are  tough  in  security  matters,"  Shasar  said.  "There 
are  2,000  persons  in  prison — not  as  political  prisoners  but 
as  terrorists  for  security  crimes.  We  are  doing  our  utmost 
to  avoid  victims.  We  have  blown  up  houses  of  terrorists 
involved  in  security  crimes,  but  the  number  is  often  exag- 
gerated. Less  than  300  houses  have  been  so  demolished." 

On  our  trip  to  Galilee  we  stopped  to  see  the  military 
prison    in    Nablus,    a    town    nestled    between    Ebal    and 
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Above  left:  At  the  Jerusalem  Press  Club,  Father  Charles  Angell, 
editor  of  The  Lamp,  TOGETHER  editor  Curtis  Chambers,  and 
Ben  R.  Hartley  (right),  editor  of  Presbyterian  Survey,  talk  to 
Arab  students  from  Hebrew  University.  Above  right:  At  Geshur 
Kibbutz,  which  had  been  shelled  two  nights  earlier,  the  editors 
visit  a  bomb  shelter  where  Israeli  children  sleep  nightly.  Center: 
The  Jordan  Valley  near  the  Dead  Sea  where  constant  conflict 
creates  a  virtual  no-man's-land.  Bottom:  Israeli  Arabs  and  jews 
meet  for  talks  at  Beit  Hagenfen,  a  YMCA-like  center  in  Haifa. 


Gerizim  (the  "mount  of  cursing"  and  the  "mount  of 
blessing").  Shasar  told  us  that  the  city  of  80,000  has 
been  a  traditional  troublemaker  ever  since  the  days  of 
the  Turks.  He  claimed  that  before  Israel  captured 
Nablus,  the  Jordanian  government  had  to  quell  more 
demonstrations  and  riots  here  than  there  are  today 
under  occupation  and  that  King  Hussein  had  6,000  politi- 
cal prisoners  quartered  in  the  area. 

'Prisoner  Is  Not  a  Number — He  Is  a  Man' 

The  Nablus  Prison  warden,  Captain  Michael  Golan, 
escorted  us  through  the  prison,  letting  us  talk  to  the 
578  prisoners  kept  there.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
prisoners  were  humanely  treated,  and  that  the  prison 
was  as  well  kept  as  many  American  prisons.  Prisoners 
with  whom  I  talked  said  they  were  treated  well;  how- 
ever, one  said  he  did  not  get  enough  to  eat.  Captain 
Golan  told  us  that  each  prisoner  gets  exactly  the  same 
rations  as  an  Israeli  soldier  receives.  "A  prisoner  is  not 
just  a  number  here.  He  is  a  man,"  he  said.  "We  try  to 
keep  up  their  morale  in  various  ways.  We  teach  them 
cleanliness.  Everyone  must  bathe  at  least  once  a  week." 

We  visited  two  kibbutzim,  the  Israeli  communal  settle- 
ments. We  arrived  about  sundown  at  Geshur  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
We  were  a  little  uneasy  about  driving  along  parallel  to 
the  river  since  only  two  nights  before  the  kibbutz  had 
been  shelled.  The  secretary  of  the  kibbutz,  Mr.  Arich 
Eytan,  told  us  that  they  had  enjoyed  a  peace  here  with 
their  Arab  neighbors  across  the  Jordan  since  the  war  of 
1948.  But  with  the  Israelis'  capture  of  the  Golan  Heights 
in  June  of  1967  this  was  the  only  valley  area  exposed  to 
the  Arabs.  Therefore  the  kibbutz  now  is  frequently 
shelled.  Eytan  said,  "We  can't  start  work  in  the  morning 
until  mine  sweeping  patrols  check  the  fields  for  mines. 
At  least  two  hours  of  work  is  lost— sometimes  four  or 
five  hours.  In  the  last  10  months  six  tractors  hit  mines. 
One  of  our  men  was  killed,  two  wounded.  Occasionally 
workers  in  the  fields  are  sniped  at.  Once  the  sun  sets  we 
may  have  trouble  with  shelling." 

Eytan  showed  us  the  bomb  shelters  in  which  all  the 
children  of  the  kibbutz  sleep  every  night.  "We  try  to 
provide  the  very  best  for  our  children.  If  we  remain 
steadfast,  it  is  mainly  because  of  our  children.  Sooner 
or  later  justice  will  prevail.  I  believe  the  commandment 
'Love  thy  neighbor,'  but  it  is  a  problem  to  keep  it  when 
everyday  someone  is  trying  to  shoot  at  us."  He  continued, 
"There  are  20  settlements  in  approximately  the  same 
situation.  But  we're  unique  in  that  90  percent  of  our 
acreage  is  within  rifle  range  of  the  other  side.  Yet  no 
one  has  left  the  kibbutz  because  of  the  stress." 

The  Lavi  Kibbutz  is  located  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
on  the  mountain  above  the  ancient  city  of  Tiberias.  It 
is  a  religious  kibbutz,  and  the  synagogue  is  a  center  for 
the  community  since  prayers  are  offered  there  three  times 
a  day.  Ephraim  Kritzler,  the  secretary  or  director,  told 
us  that  this  is  one  of  13  religious  kibbutzim  in  Israel. 
"As  religious  Jews  we  believe  that  Israel  is  where  we 
should  live — the  land  promised  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  We  also  believe  that  we  can  find  peace  in  this 
land.  Since  in  this  area  the  Arabs  are  in  the  majority, 
we  have  found  a  way  of  life  with  the  Arabs.  We  loan  them 
farm  machinery.  They  advise  us  on  the  climate.  We  have 
found  thus  a  common  language  with  them." 


Kritzler  explained  how  the  kibbutz  was  based  upon 
democratic  principles,  how  committees  cared  for  differ- 
ent aspects  of  community  life,  how  common  funds  were 
handled,  and  how  they  developed  an  inner  discipline  to 
create  loyalty  and  participation  in  the  community. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  something  of  the  hardy  spirit 
of  the  pioneers  possessed  these  kibbutz  members — with 
a  difference.  Here  the  community  lives  in  proximity  and 
interdependence  so  that  venturesome  spirit  must  be 
coupled  with  a  willingness  to  co-operate  to  subject 
themselves  to  a  common  discipline,  and  to  work  for  the 
common  good. 

Through  several  contacts  with  Arabs  in  Israel  it  became 
apparent  to  us  that  not  all  Arabs  are  satisfied  with  their 
status.  Certainly  they  have  benefitted  educationally  and 
economically  by  citizenship  in  a  more  progressive, 
Western-oriented  state.  But  they  do  sense  discrimination, 
perhaps  inevitable,  because  of  the  great  drive  within 
Israel  to  establish  its  own  sense  of  identity  and  to  cherish 
its  Jewishness. 

With  Arab  Students  in  Jerusalem 

At  a  dinner  in  Jerusalem  we  talked  to  a  number  of 
Jewish  and  Arab  students  of  Hebrew  University.  About 
150  of  the  15,000  students  there  are  Arabs.  The  students 
agreed  that  one  of  the  obstacles  to  greater  Arab  enroll- 
ment is  the  difference  between  Arab  schools  and 
Jewish  schools  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 
The  educational  approaches  vary  and  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Arab  schools  generally  is  not  as  high.  This 
makes  it  difficult  for  Arab  students  to  compete  for 
entrance  to  the  university.  An  Arab  girl  told  us  she  is 
1  of  only  15  Arab  girls  at  Hebrew  University.  Later  a 
Jewish  student  privately  stated  that  part  of  the  problem 
is  the  Arab  culture  which  still  quite  largely  regards 
women's  place  as  in  the  home  and  is  antagonistic  toward 
advanced  education  for  girls.  Arab  Christians  are  general- 
ly more  liberal  about  such  things  than  Muslims,  he  said. 

Another  student  pointed  out  that  among  the  Jews  there 
is  a  wide  gap  between  Oriental  Jews  (largely  from  Arab 
countries)  and  Western  Jews  in  their  educational  readi- 
ness and  capacities.  He  told  us  that  the  problem  is  much 
like  that  in  America  where  we  struggle  to  help  dis- 
advantaged children  to  overcome  the  handicaps  placed 
on  them  by  their  backgrounds.  While  education  for 
Arabs  is  better  in  Israel  than  in  the  Arab  countries  and 
standards  today  are  much  higher  than  20  years  ago,  this 
still  is  not  enough.  "We  must  do  better,"  he  said. 

A  distinguished  Arab  leader  whom  we  visited  protested 
that  only  1  percent  of  the  students  in  Hebrew  University 
are  Arabs  in  comparison  to  their  approximate  10  per- 
cent proportion  of  the  population.  Students  can  leave 
the  country  to  attend  Arab  universities  elsewhere  only 
with  great  difficulty.  "It  is  a  great  risk  for  them  to  go 
because  they  may  not  be  readmitted  when  they  want  to 
come  back,"  he  said. 

There  are  some  Arabs,  however,  who  give  strong 
support  to  the  State  of  Israel.  One  young  Arab  at  a 
meeting  of  Jews  and  Arabs  in  Jerusalem  told  us  that  the 
fedayeen  do  not  really  represent  the  Palestinians.  The 
old  Arab  nations  are  simply  using  them  for  their  own 
purposes,  he  said.  He  was  optimistic  about  future  Arab- 
Jewish  relations  in  Israel. 

As  guests  at  a  luncheon  in  Nazareth,  an  Arab  strong- 
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hold,  we  heard  Seif  Aldin  Zuabi  speak.  He  is  one  of  the 
seven  Arabs  in  the  Israeli  Knesset  (parliament)  and  he 
had  just  been  elected  deputy  speaker.  He  told  us  his 
election  proved  democracy  exists  in  Israel,  but  he  went 
on  to  make  such  strong  demands  for  Arab  nations  to 
negotiate  with  Israel  that  some  of  our  editors  later  called 
him  "an  Arab  Uncle  Tom."  "He  tried  to  outdo  the  Jews 
in  his  loyalty  to  Israel,"  one  of  them  commented. 

Of  course,  this  problem  also  exists  in  Arab  countries 
in  another  dimension.  Christians  there  are  vastly  out- 
numbered by  Muslims.  Sometimes  they  feel  they  must 
demonstrate  their  loyalty  by  outdoing  all  other  Arabs  in 
their  patriotic  declarations.  Such  an  incident  came  to  light 
when  I  told  a  church  leader  in  Israel  that  a  colleague  of 
his  in  an  Arab  country  had  described  to  me  how  he  had 
been  persecuted  by  the  Jews  in  Israel. 

"Oh,"  he  laughed,  "that  didn't  happen  at  all.  I  was 
with  him  at  that  time  and  he  wasn't  persecuted.  You 
must  remember,"  he  added,  "that  Christians  are  a  tiny 
minority  in  the  Arab  world  and  that  they  are  always 
suspected  by  the  Muslims.  Sometimes  they  think  they 
must  prove  themselves  better  and  more  loyal  Arabs 
than  anyone  else." 

Such  situations  are  part  of  the  problem  in  the  Middle 
East.  Unfortunately  the  church  sometimes  has  failed  to 
bear  a  clear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 

In  Amman  an  Arab  physician  told  us  that  his  home 
village,  Beit  Nuba,  which  housed  3,500  people,  had 
been  destroyed  and  bulldozed  by  the  Israelis  shortly 
after  the  war  in  1967.  There  were  churches  and  schools 
there,  projects  of  the  Near  East  Council  of  Churches,  he 
said.  Two  neighboring  villages  of  Yalu  and  Immaus 
(possibly  the  biblical  Emmaus)  were  also  destroyed.  We 
drove  up  the  winding,  bumpy  little  road  north  of  Jeru- 
salem to  the  locations.  It  was  hard  to  tell  that  there  had 
ever  been  villages  there  so  complete  was  the  leveling 
process.  A  repoiter  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  told  us  that 
these  villages  were  destroyed  after  the  war  in  "a  mistaken 
policy"  to  create  a  no-man's-land  because  they  lay  near 
the  old  Israeli-Arab  border.  "Dayan  [Defense  Minister 
Moshe  Dayan]  stopped  the  practice  as  soon  as  it  was 
Called  to  his  attention,"  he  said. 

Whatever  the  Israeli  justifications  made  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  villages,  the  Arabs  rank  them  along  with 
Karameh  as  symbols  of  what  they  term  "Israel's  aggres- 
sive, expansionist  policy." 

Attempts  to  develop  Arab-Jewish  relationships  in  Israel 
are  quite  delicate.  This  is  understandable  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  many  Arabs  refuse  to  accept  any  Jewish  claim 
to  Israel,  and  the  Jewish  population  is  apprehensive 
about  almost  daily  Arab  terrorist  activities.  As  long  as 
hostilities  continue  it  is  natural  that  suspicion  and  hatreds 
exist. 

We  saw  two  bright  spots  in  this  dismal  picture,  how- 
ever. In  Jerusalem  a  joint  project  of  the  adult-education 
department  of  Hebrew  University  and  the  Sisters  of  Zion 
at  the  Ecce  Homo  Convent  brings  together  Jews  and 
Arabs  in  classroom  situations  to  study  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  Occasionally  social  meetings  are  sponsored. 
Friendships  thus  developed  between  individual  Jews 
and  Arabs  can  help  begin  to  bridge  the  gulf  between 
their  peoples. 

In  Haifa  we  talked  to  a  group  of  people  at  Beit  Hagen- 
fen,  an  Arab-Jewish  center  which   has  activities  similar 


Above:  Israel's  Prime  Minister  Colda  Meir  told  the  editors, 
''Today  the  UN  doesn't  allow  nations  really  to  win  a  war.  In 
7967  if  we  had  gone  on  to  Cairo,  Amman,  and  Damascus, 
then  the  Arabs  would  have  had  to  sit  down  with  us  and 
negotiate  for  peace."  Below:  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Abba 
Eban  said  of  Egypt's  President  Nasser,  "To  make  peace  with 
us  he  would  have  to  make  confession.  Nasser  is  basically  a  con- 
servative who  can't  get  away  from  the  May,  1967,  syndrome." 


to  many  YMCAs  in  America.  The  program  is  six  years 
old  and  involves  a  membership  which  is  half  Arab  and 
half  Jewish.  An  indication  of  the  explosive  political  situa- 
tion, however,  was  evident  in  a  regulation  which  prevents 
any  political  discussions  in  the  center  facilities. 

Among  other  Israeli  leaders  we  met  were  the  follow- 
ing: President  Shneor  Zalman  Shazar,  Rabbi  Israel  Cold- 
stein,  General  Shlomo  Gazit,  advisor  to  the  secretary  of 
defense  on  the  occupied  territories,  Dr.  Yacob  Herzog, 
director-general  of  the  prime  minister's  office,  Moshe 
Bitan  and  his  staff,  officials  of  the  Israeli  foreign  office, 
Colonel  Rafael  Efrat,  Israeli  defense-force  spokesman. 
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Interviews  With  Golda  Meir  and  Abba  Eban 

Our  final  two  interviews  in  Israel  were  with  the  prime 
minister,  Mrs.  Golda  Meir,  and  with  the  foreign  minister, 
Abba  Eban.  Mrs.  Meir  expressed  to  us  her  distress  because 
Russia  will  not  permit  any  of  the  3  to  4  million  Jews 
there  to  come  to  Israel.  Many  have  petitioned  Russia 
to  let  them  leave,  but  they  are  refused.  She  cited  in- 
stances across  the  years  to  indicate  discrimination  against 
Jews  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Looking  at  the  Palestinian  problem  from  a  historic 
standpoint,  Mrs.  Meir  stated  that  following  the  UN 
partition  of  1947,  Jordan's  King  Abdullah  illegally  claimed 
the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan  which  was  supposed  to  be 
an  independent  Arab  state.  Only  two  nations  recognized 
Jordan's  claim.  There  was  no  protest  then  from  these 
Palestinian  Arabs  who  lived  under  Jordan's  rule  for  20 
years,  she  claimed.  "If  these  people  considered  them- 
selves Palestinians  why  didn't  they  set  up  a  state  at  that 
time?"  Mrs.  Meir  asked.  "We  never  heard  them  speak 
then  of  a  Palestinian  entity.  So  this  seems  to  us  to  be 
just  one  more  avenue  by  which  Israel  is  to  be  destroyed. 
If  the  West  Bank  people  are  Palestinians,  we  haven't 
been  able  for  two  years  to  meet  with  a  representative 
body  that  can  speak  for  the  Palestinians.  We  are  willing 
to  meet  with  anyone  but  Arafat  [Yasir  Arafat,  Palestinian 
commando  leader].  We  are  willing  to  talk  to  anyone 
but  terrorists  and   murderers." 

We  asked  the  prime  minister  how  important  U.S. 
friendship  was  to  Israel.  She  responded,  "It  is  extremely 
important.  It  couldn't  be  more.  Yet  the  thing  we  fear  is 
that  the  U.S.  and  Russia  might  come  to  some  agreement 
on  the  Middle  East  which  we  couldn't  possibly  accept. 
If  so,  Israel  would  have  to  reject  it  and  that  would  be 
tragic." 

When  we  inquired  what  the  role  of  religious  groups 
might  be  in  relation  to  the  Middle  East,  Mrs.  Meir 
vigorously  answered,  "Demand  peace  in  the  area!  There 
is  nothing  more  unjust  than  the  charge  that  both  sides 
are  obstinate.  We  want  peace,  real  peace — not  just  a 
gimmick  as  we  had  before.  We  have  said,  'Let's  negotiate.' 
We  have  had  three  wars,  and  UN  observers,  and  de- 
militarized zones,  and  all  that.  But  still  one  war  has  only 
led  to  another  because  never  did  the  Arabs  agree  to  sit 
down  with  us  and  agree  to  negotiate." 

After  other  wars  in  history,  Mrs.  Meir  said,  the  victor 
usually  dictated  the  peace  terms.  Israel  only  wants  to 
negotiate,  not  dictate.  "Those  who  have  fought  should 
sit  down  and  make  peace.  We  are  only  obstinate  in  that 
we  insist  upon  direct  negotiations.  As  long  as  the  Arabs 
do  not  want  to  be  in  one  room  with  us,  they  do  not 
want  to  have  peace  with  us." 

On  our  last  evening  in  Israel  we  called  on  Foreign 
Minister  Abba  Eban  in  his  home.  As  one  of  millions  of 
television  viewers  who  saw  him  speak  before  the  United 
Nations  during  the  Six-Day  War  of  1967,  I  looked  forward 
to  meeting  him.  Without  regard  for  what  he  said,  his 
eloquence  and  fascinating  gift  of  expression  intrigued 
me.  Eban  told  us  how  Israel  was  developing  relations 
particularly  with  African  and  Asian  nations  as  well  as  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  More  than  100  nations  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  indicating  acceptance  of 
the  legitimacy  of  the  State  of  Israel  on  the  world  scene. 
"We  are  not  being  isolated.  We  have  more  multifarious 
and  far-flung  relations  than   if  the  Arabs  had   not  boy- 


cotted us."  He  went  on,  "My  feeling  is  that  hostility  to 
Israel  has  had  a  debilitating  effect  upon  the  Arabs.  If 
they  were  not  haunted  by  this  conflict,  this  would  open 
up  an  enormous  future  to  them. 

"Durable  settlements  are  those  which  are  agreed 
upon  by  nations  rather  than  imposed  upon  them.  The 
lesson  of  our  solitude  in  1967  is  that  no  country  would 
risk  its  lifeblood  on  us.  Of  course,  this  is  a  lesson  also 
for  the  Arabs.  No  outside  country  (namely,  Soviet  Russia) 
would  risk  its  lifeblood  on  them.  Fundamentally,  then, 
the  destiny  of  the  Middle  East  lies  in  the  hands  of  its 
sovereign  peoples  and  governments." 

Eban  said  that  Jordan  has  much  stronger  motives  for 
a  settlement  than  Egypt.  "Jordan  suffers  centrally.  Egypt 
suffers  only  marginally."  He  thinks  there  are  two  oppos- 
ing concepts  of  the  Middle  East.  The  first  is  that  of  an 
Arab  world  which  is  monolithic  and  totalitarian — the 
Nasser  view  of  Pan-Arabism  in  which  Christianity  and 
Judaism  must  be  cut  down.  The  other  concept  is  that 
of  the  mosaic.  It  permits  many  and  varied  languages, 
cultures,  religions.  "Only  in  this  kind  of  a  Middle  East 
can  you  have  a  Lebanon  with  both  Christians  and  Mus- 
lims in  harmonious  relations." 

In  discussing  the  question  of  Jerusalem,  Eban  said, 
"There  is  a  versatile  range  of  possibilities.  Those  things 
that  are  universal  are  not  only  universal  but  of  such  a 
nature  that  Israel  wants  to  be  divested  of  responsibility 
for  them.  A  division  of  sovereignty  would  cause  wars. 
Peace  conferences  should  unite  cities;  not  divide  them. 
However,  the  holy  places  could  be  removed  from  any 
secular  sovereignty.  If  Islam  wants  to  have  custody  of  a 
certain  area,  for  example,  the  Jordanian  flag  could  fly 
over  the  area.  A  whole  range  of  solutions  is  possible. 
We  do  not  even  say  'nonnegotiable'  about  Jerusalem." 

So  ended  our  discussions  with  people  of  the  Middle 
East.  I  have  attempted  to  let  many  of  them,  both 
Arabs  and  Jews,  tell  their  own  story,  but  I  am  fully  aware 
also  that  what  I  report  is  colored  by  my  own  viewpoint. 
There  is  justice  and  injustice  on  both  sides  in  the 
history  of  the  past,  and  the  issues  of  today  are  not  all 
black  and  white.  No  simplistic  view  of  the  situation  is 
adequate. 

Both  Israel  and  the  Arabs  claim  to  be  seeking  for 
peace.  The  Arab  call  is  for  peace  with  justice:  "Return 
to  us  our  lands."  The  Israeli  call  is  for  peace  with  security: 
"Honor  our  right  to  exist."  It  seems  to  me  that  no  en- 
during settlement  can  come  to  the  Middle  East  which 
does  not  take  into  account  the  intensity  of  both  of 
these  basic  drives. 

A  weary  group  of  editors  boarded  the  morning  flight 
from  Tel  Aviv  for  London  and  home.  Looking  down  on  the 
fading  Mediterranean  coastline,  I  reflected  that  we  had 
enjoyed  three  weeks  of  perfect  sunny  weather  in  the 
Middle  East.  But  figuratively,  dark  storm  clouds  loom 
threateningly  over  all  this  part  of  the  world. 

Will  peace  ever  return  to  "the  land  of  peace"?  We 
must  work  and  pray  that  it  may.  □ 
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Letters  From  Elsewhere     by  Herman  B.  Teeter 


'If  You  Dont  Git  This  Leter  You 
Know  I  couldnt  Find  The  Stamps' 


Dear  Editur: 

In  my  last  leter  to  which  this  is  a 
p.s.,  I  run  out  of  paper  and  as  you 
know  hardly  had  room  to  even  sine 
my  name,  but  now  have  plenty.  Little 
Willie  has  went  out  and  bought  him 
a  new  pencil  tablet  to  rite  about  how 
he  plans  to  spend  his  sumer  vacation 
for  Miz  Pitts  5th  grade  english  class. 

Now  however  I  have  also  run  out 
of  stamps,  or  more  likely  have  lost 
them  around  the  house  somewheres 
so  if  you  dont  git  this  leter  you 
will  know  I  couldnt  find  the  stamps. 
My  memery  is  not  what  it  onct  was 
in  some  respects  but  good  as  ever  in 
others,  which  is  one  reason  I  am 
riting  this  at  the  urgant  request  of 
my  wife  Abby,  Bro.  Viktor,  and  other 
citizens  of  this  Comunity  who  is 
begining  to  hold  Me  in  grate  Aw 
for  my  Litery  efforts  both  in  your 
the  Together  Magazine  and  as  Else- 
where corspdt.  for  the  Clarion. 

When  the  1st  2  or  3  leters  come 
out  people  begun  to  sidle  up  to  me 
on  the  Street  and  say  by  the  way  I 
seen  what  you  wrote  in  the  Together 
and  you  shud  have  did  this  and  you 
shud  have  did  that,  dont  you  think 
Hegbert? 

Well,  they  is  a  lot  of  things  I 
shud  have  did  all  my  life  but  never 
done  and  have  a  hard  enuff  time 
pleasing  myself  not  to  mention  ever- 
body  else.  So  the  main  reason  I  am 
riting  this  p.s.  Mr.  Editur  is  what  my 
wife  Abby  had  to  say  about  your 
gitting  the  rong  idea  about  me  from 
last  mos.  letter  in  which  I  refer  to 
people  sometimes  laffingly  calling 
me  a  skinney  old  buzzard. 

"You  know,  Hegbert,"  she  said, 
"Everbody  will  think  you  is  a  broken 
down  old  reck  with  one  foot  stuck 
up  to  the  knee  in  your  last  resting 
place  and  you  know  that  isnt  true." 


Well,  I  replied,  they  is  signs  in 
the  air  Abby,  and  a  man  in  his  rite 
sinces  who  has  seen  14  preachers 
come  and  go  from  the  same  church 
knows  he  is  gitting  on  in  years.  You 
know  yourself  I  dont  saw  as  much 
wood  or  plow  as  many  acres  even 
with  a  tractor  as  I  onct  did,  and  my 
memery  is  failing  me  in  spots. 

"Are  you  shure  you  havent  gone 
and  hid  them  stamps?"  I  then  ast,  but 
knowed  she  hadnt  and  that  it  was 
my  memery  gone  bad  again  on  me. 

The  other  day  for  incidence  Bro. 
Viktor  come  up  and  said  Hegbert 
what  did  you  think  of  my  Easter 
sermon  last  year  and  how  would 
you  compar  it  with  the  2  other  Easter 
sermons  you  have  been  privileged 
to  here  me  preach,  and  I  couldn't 
come  rite  out  and  say  give  me  a 
little  hint,  Bro.  Viktor,  about  what 
them   sermons  was  about. 

All  I  could  say  was  I  think  you 
are  making  grate  progres  Bro.  Viktor, 
which  I  think  he  is. 

But  I  dont  think  my  memery  is 
nothing  to  be  alarumed  about  as 
long  as  I  can  recite  poems  I  learnt 
by  hart  40  or  50  years  ago,  such  as 
some  by  Mr.  Edger  A.  Guess.  I 
memerized  the  poem  about  living  in 
a  house  by  the  side  of  the  rode 
where  the  races  of  men  go  by,  which 
was  wrote  by  Mr.  Sam  Foss,  altho 
I  have  forgot  the  Xact  title  of  it. 

When  I  was  a  youngin  I  learnt 
the  Lords  Prayer  forwards  and  back- 
wards and  was  the  onley  one  I  ever 
knowed  of  who  could  say  it  back- 
wards like  "Amen,  forever  glory 
the  .  .  ."  and  whenever  I  wood  meet 
a  new  kid  anywheres  Id  run  up  to 
him  and  say  I  bet  I  can  say  the  Lords 
Prayer  backwards  and  you  cant,  and 
shure  enough  he  never  could. 

I    used    to    say    it    backwards    at 


parties  to  make  a  big  imprint  on 
Abby  before  we  was  married,  or  on 
Alma  Higgins  before  she  lost  her 
sinces  and  become  struck  on  John 
Snider.  Me  and  Buck  Keaton  had  it 
all  made  up  beween  us  for  me  to 
say  how  about  doing  us  a  back  flip 
with  your  eyes  crost,  Buck,  and  he 
would  say  I  will  if  you  will  recite  the 
Lords  Prayer  backwards  for  us  Heg- 
bert, then  I  would  and  he  would  get 
up  on  a  table  and  do  a  back  flip 
with  his  eyes  crost. 

But  them  times  is  passed  and 
Xcept  for  a  spotty  memery  I  dont 
feel  much  differunt.  I  have  learnt 
not  to  go  into  the  next  room  to  pick 
up  2  things  because  I  cant  never 
keep  my  mind  on  2  things  at  onct 
and   will   come   back  with   onley   1. 

Otherwise  for  a  man  of  my  years 
I  dont  have  no  complaints,  being 
able  to  walk  as  far  as  ever  if  I  dont 
hurry  none,  and  can  put  away  as 
much  turnup  greens,  cornbred,  sor- 
gum  and  chicken  at  table  as  when  I 
was  a  boy  which  is  going  some  as 
anybody  in  these  parts  will  tell  you. 

I  have  notised  also  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  oposite  sects  is  as  pretty 
as  they  always  was,  maybe  even 
more  so. 

I  hope  you  all  up  their  have  a 
happy  April  Fools  Day.  We  will  down 
hear,  and  I  am  trying  to  think  up  a 
new  trick  to  pull  on  Bro.  Viktor  like 
I  done  last  year  when  I  said:  "I  just 
seen  the  bishup  and  the  Dist.  Supt. 
in  town,  and  they  was  looking  for 
you."  They  wasnt  of  course  but 
when  I  looked  around  Bro.  Viktor 
was  as  gone  as  if  he  had  never  been 
their  in  the  1st  place. 

Well,  I  will  close  as  I  may  be 
waisting  my  time  if  I  dont  find  them 
stamps. 

Sinserely,  H.  Clutter 
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'Handicapped'  away  from  home  but  'handi' 

in  familiar  home  surroundings,  one  of  the  United  States' 

10  million  physically  handicapped  women  tells  .  .  . 


How  to  Lead 


a 


Double  Life 


By  ELIZABETH  W.   CHOATE 


I    HAVE  led  a  successful  double  life 
for  more  than  20  years.  My  hus- 
band and  son  know  about  it  and 
approve.  So  do  my  friends.   In  fact, 
I    recommend   it  to   anybody   in   my 
situation. 

I  am  one  of  10  million  physically 
handicapped  women  in  the  United 
States.  Multiple  sclerosis  attached  me 
to  a  cane  some  years  ago,  and  the 
happiest  solution  I  have  found  to  the 
problem  of  living  with  a  disability  is 
to  accept,  even  enjoy,  my  "handi- 
capped" role  when  I  am  away  from 
home,  but  to  be  as  "handi"  as  possi- 
ble when  I  am  in  familiar  surround- 
ings at  home. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  like  to  be  independent  as  well  as 
anybody  does.  But  I  have  discovered 
that  when  I  am  away  from  home,  I 
am  much  less  trouble  to  others  if  I 
do  not  continually  try  to  be  no 
trouble  at  all. 

For  instance,  I  know  that  I  am  not 
going  to  fall  when  I  climb  stairs.  My 
friends,  though,  are  not  so  sure,  and 
when  I  ask  someone  to  bring  my  coat 
down  for  me,  I  spare  them  the  agony 
of  suspense.  Too,  there  is  the  matter 
of  effort  involved.  My  sister  reminded 
me  of  this  one  day  when  she  started 
to  fetch  my  coat  and  I  protested. 
"Don't  fuss,"  she  said  sensibly,  "it 
doesn't  cost  me  half  the  energy  you'd 
use." 
So  I  have  learned  that  people  are 


understanding  and  considerate,  and 
would  like  to  help.  And  when  I  am 
out,  I  accept  their  assistance  gratefully 
— and,  I  hope,  gracefully. 

I  do  suggest  the  easiest  way  they 
can  help.  Most  handicapped  people, 
for  instance,  prefer  holding  on  to  be- 
ing held  up.  The  surest  way  to  throw 
me  is  for  a  giant  six-footer  to  swoop 
down  from  behind,  grab  my  arm  in 
a  grip  of  iron,  and  suspend  me, 
dangling  like  an  unhappy  sunfish, 
from  his  muscular  arm.  When  I  am 
touched  unexpectedly,  my  muscles 
set  up  balky  spasms,  and  I  am  im- 
mobile and  immovable  for  a  minute, 
no  matter  how  much  my  strong  friend 
shoves.  So  when  I  see  someone 
coming,  I  ask:  "May  I  take  your  arm, 
please?" 

The  only  time  I  refuse  an  arm  is 
when  there  is  a  railing  available. 
Galahad's  strength  may  have  been 
"as  the  strength  of  10,"  but  I  would 
turn  him  down  any  day  for  a  good, 
sturdy  iron  railing. 

Strength,  in  fact,  is  not  as  important 
as  steadiness  and  pace.  My  favorite 
shopping  companion  is  a  petite 
woman,  not  quite  five  feet  tall.  When 
she  tucks  my  arm  securely  in  hers 
and  we  set  off  together  at  a  friendly 
pace,  I  will  brave  even  crowded  de- 
partment stores. 

At  a  buffet  party,  I  let  someone 
else  fill  my  tray,  and  if  nobody  thinks 
to  volunteer,  I  ask  for  help.  I  would 


love  to  prove  my  dexterity,  but  it  is 
better,  far  better,  that  my  Spartan 
valor  be  stained  than  my  hostess's 
new  carpeting.  I  never  will  go  to  a 
circle  meeting  at  Marge  Allen's  home 
again  without  remembering  a  sicken- 
ing mixture  of  shattered  heirloom 
china  and  chocolate  whipped-cream 
dessert,  spread  out  on  pale-blue 
carpeting.  And  I  never  will  scorn  a 
TV   table  again,  either. 

But  at  home.  Ah,  at  home.  Here  is 
where  I  can  pridefully  display  how 
handy  I  can  be. 

Foresighted  planning  with  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  limitations  is  the  rule  for 
the  "handi"  homemaker.  If  the  doctor 
has  prescribed  plenty  of  rest,  then 
that  has  to  go  first  on  the  planning 
chart.  Making  your  plans  fit  your 
strength  is  a  neat  trick,  but  by  experi- 
menting, you  can  learn  how  to  come 
out  even.  You  become  more  selective 
in  the  process,  discovering  that  many 
of  the  old  necessary  chores  can  be 
eliminated  or  simplified. 

The  family's  happiness  is  the  chief 
consideration,  so  you  have  to  keep 
your  plans  within  reach  of  your 
ability.  If  you  do  not,  your  husband 
and  children  will  come  home  to  an 
exhausted,  frustrated  wife  and 
mother. 

Time  is  my  greatest  enemy.  If  you 
are  handicapped,  everything  takes 
longer  than  it  should.  I  allow  ample 
time   for  each    housekeeping   task — 
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then  I  double  it.  This  way  I  can 
usually  reach   my  day's  quota. 

You  learn  simple  shortcuts  to  save 
steps.  I  like  an  apron  with  three  big 
pockets.  As  I  do  the  dusting  and 
picking  up,  one  pocket  holds  the 
dustcloth,  another  collects  the  in- 
numerable small  objects  that  mysteri- 
ously appear  in  the  wrong  places,  and 
the  third  carries  objects  en  route  to 
the  wastebasket. 

A  market  basket  substitutes  as  a 
dumb  waiter  to  get  things  up  and 
down  stairs.  It  holds  a  lot  more  than 
you  can  carry  when  you  have  to 
keep  one  hand  on  the  rail.  Then, 
too,  when  it  is  placed  so  that  other 
members  of  the  family  will  either 
have  to  fall  over  it  or  pick  it  up,  you 
save  even  more  steps. 

This  age  of  easy,  push-button  living 
is  made  to  order  for  the  handicapped 
homemaker,  and  I  believe  in  using 
as  many  scientific  marvels  as  the 
family  can  afford. 

A  conveniently  arranged  kitchen 
adds  a  lot  to  your  staying  power  in 
that  department.  The  more  you  can 
do  in  one  spot,  the  easier  and  quicker 
your  work  will  be.  I  make  at  least  part 
of  my  dinner  preparations  in  the 
morning,  too.  This  circumvents  that 
late-afternoon  slump  that  so  often 
hits  the  handicapped. 

Since  putting  on  my  clothes  is  tir- 
ing and  time-consuming  for  me,  I  try 
to  dress  for  the  day  in  the  morning. 

It  is  hard  not  to  take  advantage  of 
the  family,  for  they  are  always  ready 
to  help  you  when  you  run  out  of 
gas.  But  the  handicapped  homemaker 
has  to  be  careful  not  to  let  her  chil- 
dren bear  the  brunt  of  her  affliction. 
Fortunately,  Mother's  cane  and  awk- 
wardness are  normal  to  them,  not 
emblems  of  martyrdom.  So  instead  of 
adjusting  your  crown,  you  can  get  to 
work  at  the  costume  for  the  fancy- 
dress  party — and  be  glad  that  to  your 
son  you  are  just  like  all  the  other 
kids'  mothers. 

Since  I  no  longer  drive  a  car,  my 
poor  husband,  Roger,  is  errand  boy 
for  the  whole  family.  I  try  to  leave 
him  a  little  of  his  lunch  hour — he 
comes  home  for  lunch — for  himself. 
I  try  to  have  things  ready  on  time. 
And  I  try,  but  do  not  always  succeed, 
to  have  my  marketing  lists  so  com- 
plete he  does  not  have  to  stop  for 
things  I  forgot  yesterday. 

But  sometimes,  when  best-laid 
plans   have   "gang  a-gley,"   my   hus- 


band, who  leads  a  double  life  of  his 
own,  will  blow  his  top.  And  he 
should. 

My  father  reminded  me  long  ago: 
"A  man  can't  wait  on  a  woman  for- 
ever without  letting  off  steam  once 
in  a  while."  I  got  a  blast,  and  de- 
served it,  one  day  when  my  engage- 
ment plans  coincided  with  an  office 
crisis.  I  delayed  my  harried  husband 
by  misplacing  my  gloves,  and  he 
shouted  at  me,  as  the  spouse  of  any 
normal  woman  would.  After  this 
healthy  communication,  I  started  call- 
ing a  cab  or  skipping  an  occasional 
engagement  to  ease  the  pressure  on 
my  regular  "taxi  driver." 

When  we  entertain  at  home,  it  is 


Roger  who  makes  the  party  a  success. 
It  is  he  who  keeps  coffee  cups  filled, 
and  his  skillful  table  clearing  betrays 
his  long  practice.  Even  so,  I  have 
learned  that  elaborate  parties  are  not 
for  us.  We  keep  it  simple  and  enter- 
tain small  groups  of  close  friends. 

So  goes  my  double  life.  I  try  to 
keep  things  in  their  proper  perspec- 
tive and  give  my  best  efforts  to  the 
most  important  things.  In  adjusting 
to  my  two  roles,  this  familiar  prayer 
by  Reinhold  Niebuhr  has  guided  me: 

"God  grant  me  the  serenity  to 
accept  the  things  I  cannot  change 
— the  courage  to  change  the  things 
I  can— and  the  wisdom  to  know  one 
from   the  other."  □ 


BEATITUDES 

for  Friends  of  the  Cerebral  Palsied 

BLESSED  are  you  who  take  time  to  listen  to  spastic  speech, 

For  you  help  us  to  know  that  if  we  persevere  we  can  be  understood. 

BLESSED  are  you  who  walk  with  us  in  public  places  and  ignore  the  stares 
Of  strangers,  for  in  your  companionship  we  find  havens  of  relaxation. 

BLESSED  are  you  who  never  bid  us  "hurry  up,"  and  more  blessed, 
You  who  do  not  snatch  our  tasks  from  our  hands  to  do  them  for  us, 
For  often  we  need  time  rather  than  help. 

BLESSED  are  you  who  stand  beside  us  as  we  enter  new  and   untried 

ventures, 
For  our  failures  will  be  outweighed  by  the  times  we  surprise  ourselves 
And  you. 

BLESSED  are  you  who  ask  our  help,  for  our  greatest  need  is  to  be  needed. 

BLESSED  are  you,  when  by  all  these  things,  you  assure  us  that  the  thing 
That  makes  us  individuals  is  not  in  our  peculiar  muscles, 
Not  in  our  wounded  nervous  systems,  but  in  the  God-given  self 
Which  no  infirmity  can  confine. 

REJOICE  and  be  exceeding  glad,  and  know  that  you  give  us  reassurances 
That  could  never  be  spoken  in  words,  for  you  deal  with  us  as 
Christ  dealt  with  the  slow  and  peculiar. 

—VIVIAN    MOFFITT 
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A  Minor  Miracle 


By  FREIDA  L  MITCHELL 


I  STOOD  by  a  window  in  the  large 
mental    institution   where    I    work 

and  watched  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day — vivid  sky,  painted  in  pink, 
mauve,  red,  and  gold. 

"What  a  perfect  morning  for  Easter 
sunrise  services,"  I  thought.  Then  I 
sighed,  for  I  had  planned  to  attend 
the  service  atop  Mount  Rubidoux 
with  my  husband.  It  was  just  my  luck 
to  be  working  this  gorgeous  morning! 

I  heard  the  rattle  of  crib  sides  on 
one  of  the  beds  behind  me,  accom- 
panied by  loud  incoherent  chatter, 
and  knew  Mrs.  Craig  was  awake. 
Botheration!  She  would  probably  get 
noisier  and  noisier  until  she  had  the 
entire  dormitory  awake  and  dis- 
turbed. It  was  too  late  to  give  her 
further  sedation.  She  would  be  too 
groggy  to  eat  breakfast  and  would 
sleep  so  much  today  she  would  have 
another  bad  night. 

I  hastened  to  her  side  and,  mur- 
muring soothingly,  gave  her  a  drink 
of  water,  checked  her  waist  restraint 
and  smoothed  her  sheets.  Maybe  she 


would  go  back  to  sleep.  As  I  worked, 
I  thought  idly  of  my  husband.  He 
was  probably  already  seated  at  the 
amphitheater.  My  son  and  his  wife 
would  be  there,  too.  How  I  wished 
I  were  with  them! 

Mrs.  Craig  sensed  that  my  thoughts 
had  deserted  her.  She  became  rest- 
less and  noisy  as  she  flailed  her  arms 
about.  I  grasped  one  of  her  hands 
when  it  hit  the  bed,  and  she  quieted 
down. 

She  was  out  of  contact  with  reality. 
But  maybe,  I  thought,  I  can  reach 
some  part  of  her  mind. 

"Mrs.  Craig,  do  you  know  this  is 
Easter  Sunday?"  I  ventured. 

Her  eyes  seemed  to  brighten — 
seemed  to  lose  some  of  their  bewil- 
derment. Her  fingers  curled  about 
mine.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  the 
sounds  were  still  meaningless. 

I  took  from  my  pocket  my  little, 
white  New  Testament  and,  carefully 
withdrawing  my  hand  from  hers, 
turned  the  pages  and  began  to  read. 

"And  when  the  Sabbath  was  past, 


Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  James,  and  Salome  .  .  ." 
Mrs.  Craig  once  more  sought  my 
hand,  and  I  knew  her  eyes  were  upon 
me  while  she  listened.  I  felt  a  strange 
kinship  with  this  woman  as  I  contin- 
ued. 

Then  when  I  reached  the  words 
"they  came  unto  the  sepulchre  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun,"  she  tugged  at  my 
hand,  and   I  glanced   up. 

She  pointed  toward  the  window — 
and  spoke  the  first  intelligible  words 
I  had  ever  heard  her  say: 

"Look!  Oh,  look!" 

I  looked — and  was  momentarily 
blinded  by  the  brilliance  of  the  sun. 
Then  my  patient  whispered,  "He  is 
risen."  My  heart  pounded  wildly, 
jubilantly.  Although  she  said  no  more, 
I   was   satisfied. 

When  I  left  the  dormitory,  Mrs. 
Craig  remained  quiet.  I  was  glad  I 
had  missed  the  sunrise  service  on 
Mount  Rubidoux.  By  missing  it,  I  had 
been  privileged  to  witness  what  I  am 
sure  was  a  minor  miracle.  □ 
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The  New  English  Bible 


A  Translation  for  Today 

Now  available  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as 

the  New,  the  completed  translation  of  the  New  English  Bible 

is  evaluated  by  a  noted  authority  on  the  Bible. 


By  FLOYD  V.   FILSON 

Professor    Emeritus,    McCormick    Theological    Seminary 


THE   OUTSTANDING   religious   book   of  1970  will   be 
the   complete    New    English    Bible.    Publication    day, 
March  16,  will  see  a  million  copies  in  print.  Not  just 
a   revision   of  earlier  translations,   this   is  "a   completely 
new   translation"    using  "a   contemporary    idiom." 

Instructions  given  to  the  three  panels  appointed  to 
translate  the  Old  Testament,  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  New 
Testament,  respectively,  were  concise:  produce  a  new 
translation.  To  ensure  a  new  version  of  highest  literary 
quality,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  New  Translation  ap- 
pointed a  fourth  panel  of  trusted  literary  advisors.  Their 
continual  consultation  with  the  initial  three  panels 
achieved  a  literary  style  suited  to  the  writings  translated. 
The  New  English  Bible,  published  by  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge University  Presses,  appears  in  two  editions.  The 
library  edition  is  in  three  volumes:  the  Old  Testament 
(1,392  pages,  $8.95);  the  Apocrypha  (384  pages,  $4.95), 
and  the  New  Testament  (Second  Edition,  464  pages, 
$5.95).  The  standard  edition,  in  one  volume,  may  be  had 
with  the  Apocrypha  (1,824  pages,  $9.95)  or  without 
(1,536  pages,  $8.95).  The  library  edition  has  introductory 
articles  and  many  footnotes;  the  standard  edition  has 
important  notes  and  shorter  introductory  articles.  The 
New  Testament,  first  published  in  1961,  appears  in  re- 
vised form  in  both  editions  and  in  paperback  ($1.75). 

I  have  read  the  three-volume  library  edition  from  cover 
to  cover.  Continuous  reading  is  invited  by  one-column 
pages,  readable  type,  and  chapter  and  verse  numbers  in 
the  outer  page  margins.  After  discussing  characteristics 
of  each  major  portion  of  the  New  English  Bible,  I  will 
quote  a  few  passages  to  test  its  style  and  flavor. 

The  Old  Testament 

The  Hebrew  text  of  Old  Testament  books  is  often  cor- 
rupt due  to  scribes'  errors  in  copying.  For  many  years 
Hebrew  words  were  written  without  vowels,  and  with 
no  space  between  the  last  letter  of  one  word  and  the 
first  letter  of  the  next.  It  was  easy  for  scribes  to  err  when 
copying  such  text.  So  scholars  at  times  must  conjecture 
what  the  original  scribe  wrote.  They  often  get  clues  from 
ancient  Creek,  Latin,  and  Syriac  translations  of  the  Old 
Testament.  At  times  it  seems  scribes  had  moved  the 
position  of  a  poetic  line  and  our  translators  have  moved 
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the  line  back  to  the  conjectured  original  position,  foot- 
noting that  fact. 

Much  of  the  Old  Testament  is  poetry.  The  Massoretes, 
Jewish  scholars  who  preserved  and  handed  down  the 
Hebrew  text,  regarded  only  Job,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs 
as  poetry.  The  New  English  Bible's  typeset  style  makes  it 
clear  that  poetic  passages  occur  in  many  historical  nar- 
ratives, and  much  of  the  prophetic  writings  is  masterly 
poetry.  Indentations  emphasize  the  poetic  pattern. 

The  new  translation  omits  titles  and  musical  directions 
which  the  Hebrew  text  prefixes  to  many  psalms.  Since 
the  meaning  of  these  titles  and  directions  is  often  un- 
certain, no  great  loss  results. 

The  Song  of  Songs,  often  treated  as  an  allegory  about 
Christ  and  the  Christian  or  the  church,  is  rightly  recog- 
nized by  the  New  English  Bible  translators  as  a  love 
poem.  To  bring  this  out,  headings  are  introduced  to 
show  whether  the  speaker  is  the  bridegroom  or  his  com- 
panions or  the  bride  or  her  companions. 

Here  are  some  sample  Old  Testament  passages: 

Genesis  7  7:7:  "Once  upon  a  time  all  the  world  spoke 
a  single  language  and  used  the  same  words." 

Leviticus  79:78:  "You  shall  love  your  neighbour  as  a 
man  like  yourself." 

lob  21:34:  "How  futile,  then,  is  the  comfort  you  offer 
me!  How  false  your  answers  ring!" 

Psalms  23:4.  "Even  though  I  walk  through  a  valley  dark 
as  death  I  fear  no  evil."  (This  does  not  refer  to  the  ex- 
perience of  death,  as  is  often  held,  but  to  a  traveler 
going  through  a  lonely  valley  where  in  deep  darkness  he 
may  well  fear  dangers  from  robbers  or  wild  animals.) 

2  Chronicles  7:3:  The  Israelites  "gave  thanks  to  the 
Lord,  because  'that  is  good,  for  his  love  endures  for 
ever.'  "  The  Hebrew  word  here  translated  "love"  is  hesed. 
The  King  James  Version  usually  translates  it  "mercy"  or 
"loving  kindness";  the  Revised  Standard  Version  gen- 
erally renders  it  "steadfast  love."  It  carries  the  idea  of 
faithful,  steadfast  love,  goodwill,  and  loyalty.  The  New 
English  Bible  translates  it  by  such  words  as  "love"  or 
"true  love"  or  "faithful  love."  The  Hebrew  word  in- 
cludes a  note  of  covenant  faithfulness. 

Isaiah  53:5:  "He  was  pierced  for  our  transgressions, 
tortured  for  our  iniquities;  the  chastisement  he  bore  is 
health  for  us  and  by  his  scourging  we  are  healed." 

Ezekiel  18:30-31:  "Turn,  turn  ...  get  yourselves  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  spirit." 
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Hosea  6:6:  "Loyalty  is  my  desire,  not  sacrifice." 
Habakkuk  2:4:  "The  righteous  man  will  live  by  being 
faithful."   Each  of  these  passages  should   be  studied    in 
context.  But  these  examples  illustrate  the  fresh  wording 
and  insights  in  this  new  translation. 

The  Apocrypha 

Production  of  the  New  English  Bible  was  planned  and 
directed  by  representatives  of  nine  denominations  and 
two  Bible  societies.  To  most  of  these  groups  the  15 
books  or  parts  of  books  which  make  up  the  Apocrypha 
are  not  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture.  However,  to  a  few 
denominations  these  books  are  canonical  or  semicanoni- 
cal,  and  they  are  highly  instructive.  The  New  English 
Bible  thus  follows  an  established  pattern:  it  presents  a 
fresh  translation  of  the  Apocrypha  for  those  who  want 
it  and  offers  a  Bible  without  the  Apocrypha,  which  some 
prefer. 

Four  books  of  the  Apocrypha  stand  out  as  most  in- 
structive. Covering  the  rise  of  Judaism  under  Maccabean 
leadership  in  the  mid  second  century  B.C.,  1  and  2 
Maccabees  are  basic.  First  Maccabees,  though  deeply 
religious,  never  uses  the  word  Cod.  Instead,  to  refer  to 
God  it  uses  "Heaven." 

The  Apocrypha  also  includes  two  notable  documents 
of  Jewish  wisdom  writings.  One  is  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon (not  written  by  Solomon),  which  dates  about  the 
first  century  B.C.  The  other,  Ecclesiasticus,  is  outstand- 
ing in  both  length  and  quality  and  was  written  in  He- 
brew about  180  B.C.  by  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Creek  by  his  grandson  about  130  B.C.  These 
samples  of  wisdom   literature  should   be   of   interest: 

Wisdom  of  Solomon  1:3:  "Dishonest  thinking  cuts 
men  off  from  God";  2:23:  "God  created  man  for  im- 
mortality, and  made  him  the  image  of  his  own  eternal 
self";  6:77:  "The  true  beginning  of  wisdom  is  the  desire 
to  learn." 

Ecclesiasticus  1:14:  "The  essence  of  wisdom  is  the 
fear  of  the  Lord";  5:5:  "Do  not  be  so  confident  of 
pardon  that  you  sin  again  and  again";  5:77:  "Be  quick 
to  listen,  but  take  time  over  your  answer";  18:19: 
"Before  you  speak,  learn";  34:21:  "Bread  is  life  to  the 
destitute,  and  it  is  murder  to  deprive  them  of  it." 

The  New  Testament 

This  part  of  the  New  English  Bible  is  already  widely 
known  and  used.  First  published  in  1961,  it  now  appears 
in  revised  form.  I  have  noted  about  375  changes  from 
the  first  edition;  only  Philemon,  2  John,  and  Jude  con- 
tain no  changes. 

Few  of  the  revisions  make  any  basic  change  in  the  new 
translation.  They  mostly  respond  to  criticisms  of  the  1961 
edition  by  making  the  translation  more  exact,  clear,  and 
effective.  Most  strengthen  and  improve  the  translation. 

One  noteworthy  revision  is  in  Luke  2:1-14.  Instead  of 
"pregnant,"  as  the  1961  edition  reads,  we  now  have 
"expecting  a  child"  (2:6);  "wrapped  him  round"  has 
been  changed  to  "wrapped  him  in  his  swaddling  clothes" 
(2:7);  and  "all  wrapped  up"  has  been  replaced  by 
"wrapped  in  his  swaddling  clothes"  (2:12).  These  changes 
give  a  more  familiar  ring. 

Other  notable  New  Testament  passages: 

Matthew  6:13:  "And  do  not  bring  us  to  the  test,  but 
save  us  from  the  evil  one." 


John  14:1:  "Set  your  troubled  hearts  at  rest.  Trust  in 
God  always;  trust  also  in  me." 

7  Corinthians  13:7:  "There  is  nothing  love  cannot 
face;  there  is  no  limit  to  its  faith,  its  hope,  and  its  en- 
durance." 

Calatians  1:11:  "The  gospel  you  heard  me  preach  is 
no  human  invention." 

2  Thessalonians  3:11:  "We  hear  that  some  of  your 
number  are  idling  their  time  away,  minding  everybody's 
business  but  their  own." 

Hebrews  11:1:  "And  what  is  faith?  Faith  gives  sub- 
stance to  our  hopes,  and  makes  us  certain  of  realities  we 
do  not  see." 

New   Usages 

In  its  new  translation  of  the  biblical  texts,  the  New 
English  Bible  does  not  translate  each  Hebrew  or  Greek 
word  or  phrase  by  the  same  English  word  every  time  it 
appears.  For  instance,  the  King  James  Version  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  often  has  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you"; 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  has  "Truly,  truly,  I  say 
to  you"  (as  in  John  1:51).  The  New  English  Bible  has 
nine  different  translations  of  this  Greek  phrase.  Similarly, 
the  Old  Testament  phrase  meaning  simply  "utterance  of 
Yahweh"  is  translated  variously  and  quite  freely.  One 
way  is  in  Amos  3:15:  "This  is  the  very  word  of  the 
Lord." 

Occasionally  a  rare  or  rather  unfamiliar  word  occurs. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  desire  to  achieve  a  vigorous 
literary  style.  (See,  for  instance,  "bedizened"  in  Revela- 
tion 17:4.)  In  other  cases  a  word  is  familiar  to  English 
rather  than  American  useage  (as  in  the  use  of  "corn"  to 
mean  grain,  in  Mark  4:6,  7).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American-sounding  term  "livestock"  or  "stock,"  which 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  avoided,  is  used  to  mean 
domesticated  animals  in  general  (as  in  Genesis  33:14  and 
36:7). 

The  translators  sought  to  put  the  Bible  content  in 
contemporary  idiom.  But  is  it  fitting  then  to  use  the  old 
English  thee,  thou,  and  thy  when  a  writer  or  speaker 
addresses  God? 

I  was  surprised  to  find  the  hybrid  word  Jehovah  used 
in  Exodus  3:15-16  and  6:3,  and  in  three  place  names 
mentioned  in  Genesis  22:14,  Exodus  17:15,  and  Judges 
6:24.  The  name  Jehovah,  as  the  translators  agree,  never 
existed  in  biblical  times.  It  was  a  much  later  and  mis- 
taken combination  of  the  consonants  of  the  divine  name 
Yahweh  with  the  vowels  of  Adonai  (Lord).  The  general 
practice  elsewhere  in  the  New  English  Bible  and  in  other 
recent  Old  Testament  translations  is  to  translate  Yahweh 
as  Lord  or  God;  this  is  the  only  suitable  procedure  un- 
less we  choose  to  use  the  biblical  but  unfamiliar  and 
unpopular  name  Yahweh. 

What  role  will  the  New  English  Bible  play?  Time  and 
use  will  tell.  A  policy  paper  of  the  project  stated  that 
the  new  translation  was  not  intended  primarily  for  read- 
ing in  church.  Rather,  it  is  aimed  at  people  out  of  touch 
with  the  church,  young  people,  and  churchgoers  not 
gripped  by  the  traditional  language  of  older  versions. 

I  think  the  translators  can  claim  more.  Their  work  is 
notable  and  usable,  with  scholarly  basis,  freshness  and 
vigor,  literary  quality,  and  spiritual  challenge.  It  should 
prove  widely  helpful  for  use  in  personal  reading,  common 
worship,  and  careful   biblical  study.  □ 
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On  Tutuila  Island  in  American  Samoa,  the  white-clad  children  march  together  to  the  village  church. 

White  Sunday  in  SAMOA 

A  Samoan  mother's   lace  reflects  attentive  pride  as  her  children  recite  their  prayers  before  the  congregation. 


FOR  THE  BRIGHT  and  happy  children  of  American 
Samoa,  White  Sunday  is  a  little  like  Easter,  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  and  graduation  all  rolled  into  one. 

The  day  does  belong  to  the  children  in  these  South 
Sea  islands  that  fit  almost  every  man's  dream  of  paradise: 
tranquil  lagoons,  misty  green  mountains,  and  surf-lashed 
beaches. 

Sea  breezes  stir  the  coconut  palms,  and  fragrant  smoke 
from  underground  ovens  drifts  over  thatched  rooftops 
as  the  children  march  toward  the  village  church  on 
White  Sunday  morning.  The  boys  walk  proudly  in  white 
shirts  and  wraparounds  called  lavalavas;  the  girls  in 
new  white  dresses,  their  bare  feet  stirring  up  little  clouds 
of  dust  under  flouncy  skirts  and  petticoats.  With  them, 
also  in  white,  go  their  fond  parents. 

White  Sunday,  brought  to  the  Samoan  islands  many 
years  ago  by  members  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
was  first  observed  in  faraway  England.  It  still  is  observed 
in  the  north  of  England  as  a  minor  religious  event;  but 
in  Samoa  it  has  become  a  major  festival  to  which  the 
friendly  Polynesian  people  have  added  touches  of  their 
own,  molding  it  to  fit  their  traditional  way  of  life. 

"The  original  purpose  remains  the  same,"  writes  Mrs. 
Donald  Smetzer,  whose  husband  photographed  the 
October  celebration  on  Tutuila  Island.  "That  is  to  train 
children  in  church  education  and  let  them  demonstrate 
what  they  have  learned  by  conducting  the  Sunday 
service." 

The  village  is  named  Pava'ia'i,  and  Tutuila  Island  is  the 
largest    (18    miles    long  by   3    miles   wide)    in    American 


Samoa.  Here,  on  White  Sunday,  the  big  underground 
ovens  are  filled  with  taros,  breadfruit,  and  coconut  pulp 
wrapped  in  taro  leaves;  with  hot  stones,  stuffed  pigs, 
and  fish  wrapped  in  leaves. 

A  makeshift  church  bell  summons  the  people  in  the 
early  morning  to  the  Methodist  Church.  Inside,  the  chil- 
dren begin  their  playlets,  recitations,  Bible  readings, 
and  hymn  singing,  prompted  when  necessary  by  nervous 
parents.  Like  children  anywhere,  some  stumble  or  for- 
get. 

"The  parents  feel  happy  and  think  of  something  good 
for  their  children,"  one  Samoan  parent  told  Mrs.  Smet- 
zer. "They  feel  appreciative  because  they  like  to  watch 
their  little  children  speak  well." 

Speaking  well  is  important  in  Samoan  society,  and 
White  Sundays  offer  an  opportunity  for  children  to  be 
trained  in  oratory.  In  family,  village,  and  intervillage 
affairs,  a  talking  chief  in  particular  must  be  able  to  argue 
well  and  to  make  dramatic,  authoritative  speeches. 

After  church,  the  children  go  to  family  gatherings 
where  they  are  given  new  clothes  for  the  coming  year. 
They  sit  cross-legged  as  the  fathers  serve  the  food,  per- 
mitting the  children  to  eat  first.  This  is  the  only  time  of 
year  they  have  this  kind  of  service  from  parents. 

"To  be  served  and  fed  in  such  a  way,"  Mrs.  Smetzer 
says,  "is  a  sign  of  love  and  respect  for  the  child  on  this 
day  when  he  has  performed  in  the  service,  and  has 
showed  his  family  and  neighbors  how  much  he  has 
learned  in  a  life  centered  around  the  church." 

—Herman   B.   Teeter 


As  guests  of  honor,  children  feast  on  seafood,  suckling  pig,  chicken,  and  ice  cream  served  by  their  fathers. 


Miroslav  I(ada: 

I      Ztch  Artist's 

Work 
Is  an  Expression 

of  Faith 


IF  YOU  should  visit  a  fifth-floor  artist's 
studio  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  you  would 

find  a  devoted  Christian  layman  who  expresses 
his  faith  in  contemporary  paintings  and  drawings. 
Miroslav  Rada,  a  friendly,  outgoing  man  with  a  shock 
of  fair  hair  and  a  quick  laugh,  is  a  presbyter 
in  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren, 
to  which  he  has  belonged  since  he  was  very  young. 

He   gets   inspiration   for  his  work  from 
the  little  chapels  and  shrines  you  find  everywhere 
in  the  Czech  countryside.  "You  go  along  and  you 
see  one,"  he  says,  "and  it  makes  you  stop  and  think 
who  you  are  as  a  person."  He  tries  to  put 
the  spirituality  they  hold  for  him  onto  canvas 
in  powerful  abstract  paintings.  These  are  not  easy 
to  interpret;  they  cannot  be  grasped  at  a  glance.  But  the 
viewer  who  takes  the  time  will  discover  that  they  offer 
endless  possible  meanings.  Rada  himself  wants 
them  to  express  truth  and  help  foster  human  kindness. 

Much  of  what  we  call  religious  art  is 
too  traditional,  he  believes.  He  does  not  divide  life 
into  religious  and  nonreligious  categories. 
Religion  has  meaning  and  faith  has  its  proper  place, 
he  says,  only  when  realized  in  relationships 
with  other  people.  And  so  his  work  expresses  man's 
relationship  to  the  modern  age  or  to  his  own  society. 

As  he  begins  a  painting,  Rada  has  a  searching 
dialogue  with  himself.  Then,  because  it  takes  him 
a  long  time  to  finish  a  canvas,  different  feelings 
he  discovers  within  himself  as  he  goes  along 
may  alter  the  original  conception. 

He  paints  on  canvas  stretched  on  wood, 
first  using  a  layer  of  tempera.  Next  come  layers 
with  plastic  elements.  Finally  top  layers  of  oil 
are  applied  and  the  work  is  varnished. 


Americans  had  their  first  chance  to  see 
Rada's  work  last  spring  in  exhibitions  at 
Christ  Church  (United  Methodist),  New  York  City; 
at  the  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  and 
Christ   Church   Cranbrook    (Episcopal),   Bloomfield    Hills, 
Mich.,  and   at  Wayne  State   University,   Detroit. 

The  artist  paid  his  first  visit  to  this  country 
for  the  exhibitions.   He  went  to  Chicago  during 
his  stay,  and  I   interviewed  him  there  with  the  help 
of  his  friend  Larry  Brainard,  who  speaks  fluent  Czech. 
Rada's  English  is  limited,  and  my  Czech  nonexistent. 

Rada  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
United  States  and  believes  it  is  the  center  of 
artistic  creativity  in  the  world  today. 
His  first  sight  was  at  night  as  he  arrived  at 
New  York's  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport. 
Looking  down  at  the  lights  and  colors  in  motion  below, 
he  said,  he  suddenly  understood  how  art  like 
Jackson  Pollock's  paintings,  with  their  seemingly 
random  lines  and  splotches,  could  originate 
here  and  nowhere  else. 

He  was  equally  excited  about  other  things  Americans 
take  for  granted:  "When  you  see  the  advertising, 
the  signs,  and  especially  the  walls — the  old  walls 
of  Europe  are  entirely  different,  when  you  go  to 
the  store  and  see  the  way  everything  is  wrapped  up, 
it  is  all  like  a  gallery!"  he  told  me. 

His  presence  and  the  presence  of  his  work 
in  the  United  States  came  about  because 
two  United  Methodist  ministers  were  in  Prague 
in  1968  for  the  Christian  Peace  Conference. 
Dagmar  Bruzova,  secretary  to  the  conference's  founder, 
Dr.  Joseph  L.  Hromadka,  urged  one  of  them, 
the  Rev.  David  T.  Strong,  to  see  Rada's  paintings.  When 
he  saw  them,  he  felt  he  must  get  them  to  America. 
Mr.  Strong,  now  minister  of  Fellowship  United  Methodist 
Church,  Troy,  Mich.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fisher,  Jr., 
associate  minister  of  Christ  Church  (United  Methodist), 
New  York  City,  worked  diligently  to  clear  red  tape, 
find  sponsors,  and  raise  funds  for  the  three  exhibitions. 

In  Prague,  Rada  lives  in  a  sixth-floor  walk-up 
apartment  across  the  street  from  his  studio.  At  44 
he  may  owe  his  youthful  litheness  to  the  necessity 
of  carrying  coal   up  six  flights  of  stairs. 

When  he  talked  to  me,  Rada  was  realistic  about 
the  problems  a  creative  worker  runs  into  in  a  socialist 
state  if  his  work  departs  from  "social   realism." 
But  the  latest  news  from  him  is  that  he  is  working 
hard   in   his  studio  as   usual.   One  of  his  current 
assignments  is  a  series  of  Old  and   New  Testament 
drawings  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strong. 

— Helen    Johnson 
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ation  (draft  1:5)... Whereabouts  unknown.  This  painting  was  stolen  after  it  was  exhibited  at  Wayne  State  University. 


The  artist  (left)  talks 
with  the  associate  minister, 
Thomas  Fisher,  Jr.,  during  the 
exhibition  of  his  drawings 
and  paintings  at  Christ  Church 
(United  Methodist),  New  York. 
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Grace... Center  of  altar  triptych  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Czech  Brethren  of  Cheb,  Czechoslovakia. 


Sermon  . . .  Owned  by  the  artist. 
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Last  Judgment . . .  Right  side  of  altar  triptych,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Czech  Brethren  of  Cheb,  Czechoslovakia. 
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Your  Faith 


Christians  seeking  truth  always  have  questions  about 
their  faith,  and  Iowa  Bishop  James  S.  Thomas  discusses 
some  of  them  each  month  on  this  page.  Send  yours  to 
him   c/o  TOGETHER,   Box  423,   Park  Ridge,   III.  60068. 


Is  Methodism  out  of  date  in  its  pietism? 


+  Much  depends  on  what  is  meant  by 
pietism.  When  pietism  is  a  revolt  against 
reason,  it  will  be  out  of  date.  If  it  is  an 
attempt  to  retreat  from  social  problems 
into  a  comfortable  feeling,  this  will  not 
be  progress.  The  mind  of  man  is  being 
liberated  and  his  conscience  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  overlook  unjust  social  condi- 
tions that  need  to  be  set  right.  No  amount 
of  good  feeling  will  atone  for  failures  to 


make  Christ  real  in  the  struggles  of  the 
world. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  level  to  the 
question:  The  longing  today  for  peace, 
quietness,  and  a  sense  of  being  at  home 
in  the  universe  comes  largely  out  of  the 
fruits  of  spiritual  discipline.  If  piety  is 
out  of  date  because  of  negative  connota- 
tions, reverence  and  seeking,  because 
of   perennial    hungers   of   man,  are  not. 


Is  conversion  still  possible? 


+  Yes,  happily.  Only  the  outer  form  of 
conversion  has  changed,  and  the  process 
still  occurs  in  many  areas  of  life.  The 
sociologist  Peter  Berger,  writing  in  his 
book  Invitation  to  Sociology,  speaks  of 
conversion  to  a  new  meaning  system. 
This  experience,  he  says,  "is  liberating 
and  profoundly  satisfying."  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  any  process  that  liberates 
us  can  be  called  conversion. 

The  Christian  need  not  fear  sound  psy- 
choanalysis and  psychiatry  for  these  may 


be  his  allies  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  a  deeper  sense,  the  freedom  which 
Christ  brings  can  lead  to  conversion  of 
the  soundest  kind.  When  one  sees  him- 
self through  the  eyes  of  Christ,  he  is  likely 
to  see  a  person  quite  different  from  the 
one  he  sees  in  the  mirror  of  society. 
When  one  compares  himself  with  the 
person  he  ought  to  be,  he  feels  the  need 
to  turn  around,  to  change,  to  go  another 
way.  If  he  takes  this  seriously  and  makes 
the  change,  he  is  converted. 


Should  a  church  be  divided  into  groups? 


+  The  implication  is  that  the  division 
into  groups  may  come  on  the  initiative 
of  the  pastor.  This  involves  more  than 
church  administration.  Major  reasons  for 
groups  in  a  church  are  age-group  in- 
terests, profitable  use  of  special  talents, 
and  a  division  of  labor.  This  is  not  a 
divisive  approach  to  church  life  unless  it 
violates  the  freedom  of  the  person  or 
creates  distrust  within  the  fellowship. 
Age-group  differences  are  real,  and  they 
should  be  respected.  There  are  many  and 
varied  talents  in  any  congregation  which 
should   be  given   free  expression.    Every 


church  has  business  and  program  ac- 
tivities that  call  for  special  attention  by 
trustees,  administrative  boards,  building 
committees,  and  many  others. 

Obviously,  a  church  is  much  more  than 
an  administrative  chart.  If  anyone  in  a 
church  feels  outside  the  fellowship,  it 
may  mean  that  there  are  more  subtle  di- 
visions than  those  outlined  above.  When 
such  is  the  case,  the  local  church  needs 
to  face  the  deeper  needs  of  its  members 
for  love,  openness,  trust,  and  the  joy  of 
working  together. 
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OPEN  PULPIT 


And  then  as  they  looked  closer,  they  saw 
that  the  stone,  which  was  a  very  large  one,  had 
been  rolled  back.  So  they  went  into  the  tomb  and 
saw  a  young  man  in  a  white  robe  sitting  on  the 
righthand  side,  and  they  were  simply  astonished. 
But  he  said  to  them,  "There  is  no  need  to  be 
astonished.  You  are  looking  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
who  was  crucified.  He  has  risen;  he  is  not  here. 
Look,  here  is  the  place  where  they  laid  him.  .  .  ." 
— Mark  16:4-7  (The  New  Testament  in  Modern  English) 


ASTONISHED 


By  PAUL  L.  CLEM 

Pastor,  First  United   Methodist  Church 
Huntsville,  Alabama 


THE  DRAMA  which  began  on  Palm  Sunday  came  to 
its  sorry  end  on  Good  Friday.  A  Roman  squad  nailed 
Jesus  to  a  cross. 

He  was  done  to  death  by  the  jealousy,  prejudice, 
greed,  open  hostility,  and  hatred  of  at  least  some  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  and  certainly  of  the  chief  priests 
and  elders.  The  indifference  of  the  people  and  perhaps 
the  vacuousness  of  his  own  disciples  had  drained  his  cup 
of  sorrow  to  its  last  bitter  dregs. 

Jesus  was  dead.  His  mutilated  and  torn  body  had  been 
taken  down  from  the  cross  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and 
put  in  a  tomb.  Not  one  of  the  disciples  had  been  there 
except  John.  This  beloved  disciple,  as  the  Gospel  of 
John  has  it,  stood  beside  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

So  ended  a  beautiful  dream.  At  least  so  thought  the 
disciples.  As  far  as  we  can  determine  from  the  record, 
none  of  them  expected  any  further  developments.  Per- 
haps there  is  among  us  today  a  greater  readiness  to  be- 
lieve  in   the  extended    reality  of  the   Resurrection   than 
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there  was  among  the  first  disciples  of  our  Lord. 

But  "when  the  Sabbath  was  over,"  as  Mark  has  it, 
"Mary  of  Magdala,  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and 
Salome  brought  spices  so  that  they  could  go  and  anoint 
him.  .  .  .  'Who  is  going  to  roll  the  stone  back  from 
the  doorway  of  the  tomb?'  they  asked  each  other.  And 
then  as  they  looked  closer,  they  saw  that  the  stone, 
which  was  a  very  large  one,  had  been  rolled  back.  .  .  ." 

Seeing  this  and  other  developments  of  the  moment, 
"they  were  simply  astonished."  Amazed,  dumbfounded, 
"flabbergasted!"  When  they  ran  to  tell  the  disciples,  it 
"struck  them  as  sheer  imagination." 

However  much  we  read  back  into  the  picture,  nobody 
there  apparently  was  expecting  a  resurrection.  Mary  of 
Magdala  and  the  other  women  did  not  come  to  see  a 
risen  Christ.  They  came  to  anoint  a  dead  body.  Nobody 
was  lurking  there  in  the  bushes  expecting  to  see  the 
stone  rolled  away.  Pilate  had  posted  his  soldiers,  not  to 
witness  a  resurrection,  but  to  prevent  the  theft  of  a  dead 
body.  The  apostles  were  locked  away  in  some  secret 
room  nursing  their  grief,  or  perhaps  some  of  them  al- 
ready had  returned  to  their  fishing.  As  far  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  Scriptures,  all  of  them  were  "simply  astonished" 
by  goodness. 

This  tells  us  something  about  the  disciples.  They  had 
been  in  Jesus'  presence  often  enough,  yet  they  had  not 
been  really  "with"  him.  Or,  as  we  should  say,  "They 
had  not  gotten  with  it." 

This  also  tells  us  something  about  ourselves.  Martin 
Buber,  the  late  Jewish  philosopher,  warned,  "He  who 
ceases  to  make  a  response  ceases  to  hear  the  word." 
This  we  may  apply  to  the  disciples  in  retrospect.  They 
listened  to  the  voice,  they  were  in  the  presence  of  the 
man,  but  they  did  not  respond.  At  least  they  did  not 
respond  fully,  and  therefore  they  did  not  hear  the  word. 
They  only  got  minuscule  thoughts  about  themselves  and 
their  own  unique  interests  and  viewpoints. 

This  was  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Except  for  that,  the  disciples  no  doubt  would  have  gone 
on  with  this  unreal  drama,  this  play-acting,  each  carrying 
his  part  but  never  truly  responding,  never  really  enter- 
ing into  the  reality  of  the  experiences  Jesus  held  before 
them. 

The  disciples  had  walked  with  Jesus  in  his  humanity, 
yet  they  had  not  accepted  that  humanity.  To  them  he 
was  already  the  Divine  Messiah,  and  this  in  effect  re- 
pudiated the  Incarnation. 

They  got  everything  backward.  They  supposed  Jesus 
in  his  humanity  to  be  Jesus  in  the  fullness  of  his  di- 
vinity, and  they  were  aghast  at  the  thought  that  he 
could  die.  But  he  did  die — just  like  anybody  else.  He 
hung  on  the  cross  while  the  life  ebbed  from  his  body. 
Finally  the  disciples  accepted  the  fact  they  did  not  com- 
prehend at  the  moment.  Eventually  they  faced  the  reality 
and  mutely  and  numbly  crept  apart.  It  was  done.  Jesus 
was  dead! 

It  was  only  after  the  experience  of  the  Resurrection 
that  they  began  to  see  the  cross  in  sharp  focus.  Sud- 


denly they  recalled  the  words  he  had  spoken.  This  was 
what  he  had  said  all  the  while.  The  Son  of  Man  must 
go  to  Jerusalem  and  suffer  many  things  at  the  hands  of 
the  chief  priests  and  elders.  He  would  be  killed,  and 
after  three  days  he  would  rise  again. 

As  Carlyle  Marney  put  it,  "Jesus  had  to  come  upon 
them  from  the  rear."  He  had  to  demonstrate  the  neces- 
sity of  dying  in  his  humanity  in  order  to  accomplish  and 
fulfill  his  true  divinity.  It  was  only  after  they  had  re- 
covered from  their  astonishment  and  accepted  the  Resur- 
rection as  an  authentic  happening  of  their  lives  that  they 
entered  fully  into  the  experience  of  Christ. 

As  it  was  with  the  disciples,  so  it  is  with  us.  Frequently 
we  believe  nothing  of  the  Christian  principle,  as  far  as 
implementation  of  it  is  concerned,  until  we  experience 
in  faith  the  reality  of  the  Crucifixion.  Experiencing  that, 
we  can  accept  the  Resurrection  faith. 

The  symbol  of  crucifixion  follows  us.  Sometimes  we 
have  to  die  to  an  old  belief  or  an  old  religion  in  order 
to  be  resurrected  into  a  new  faith.  Even  though  we  may 
consider  ourselves  unbelievers  when  we  surrender  old 
ideas,  yet  astonishingly  and  unexpectedly,  out  of  the 
death  of  the  old  tradition  comes  resurrection  in  the 
form  of  a  vital  and  dynamic  faith. 

The  symbol  extends  further.  For  example,  new  forms 
and  new  life  are  daily  being  resurrected  about  us.  But 
we  have  lived  so  long  with  old  ideas,  images,  symbols, 
traditions,  and  forms  that  we  cannot  accept  their  death. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  accept  resurrection,  the  new  life 
that  is  all  about  us.  Like  the  disciples,  we  are  astonished 
at  first,  affrighted,  dumbfounded,  until  finally  we  recall 
the  words  of  our  Lord:  "Unless  a  grain  of  wheat  falls 
into  the  earth  and  dies,  it  remains  a  single  grain  of 
wheat;  but  if  it  dies,  it  brings  a  good  harvest."  Goodness 
must  die  in  order  that  it  may  be  resurrected. 

We  must  cease  being  simply  astonished  when  good- 
ness emerges  from  the  tomb.  The  joy  of  Easter  is  first 
of  all  the  elation  that  comes  to  the  emancipated  soul. 
The  heavier  the  burden,  the  drearier  the  prison  cell,  the 
wearier  the  hospital  bed,  the  darker  the  night  of  doubt 
and  despondency,  the  brighter  and  more  jubilant  is  the 
hour  of  freedom.  But  until  we  cease  to  be  simply  aston- 
ished by  goodness,  there  can  be  no  lifting  of  the  burden, 
no  hope  in  the  prison  cell,  no  renewal  from  the  hospital 
bed,  no  ray  of  light  to  pierce  the  night  of  our  gloom  and 
despair. 

The  celebration  of  Easter  has  meaning  for  us  only  as 
the  reality  of  the  Resurrection.  It  is  victory  of  life  over 
death,  of  love  over  hate,  of  spirit  over  matter,  and  it 
can  put  our  loyalties  in  true  perspective.  Then  our 
astonishment  turns  to  acceptance,  our  fear  to  rejoicing, 
our  unbelief  to  faith,  and  our  death  to  life.  □ 
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Letters 


WORSHIP   PIECES   ARE   TIMELY 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  articles  on  Christian  worship 
in   the   February  issue    [see   Worship 
Comes  Out  of  the  Woodwork, 
page    25,   and    The   Man    Who 
Cared,'    page   30]. 

As  we  lose  more  of  our  concern 
with    "worship    attendance"    and 
see  the  congregational  activity  as 
much   more   than    "preaching 
services,"  maybe  we'll  do  a  more 
complete  job  of  helping  the  church 
genuinely  celebrate  God's  good 
news  about  life. 

EUGENE  A.  SHOEMAKER,  Min.  of  Ed. 

First   United   Methodist   Church 

Topeka,  Kans. 


TRYING  TOO   HARD  FOR 
RELEVANCY? 

As  I  read  the  song   Lord  of  the 
Dance  in  the  February  issue   [see 
The  Man   Who   Cared'],   something 
about  it  just  didn't  sound  right. 

Are  we  trying  so  hard  to  be 
relevant   that   we   are    becoming 
irrational  in  our  views?  I   picture  our 
Lord  with  a  sense  of  humor  and 
as   one   who   loves   fun,    but   I    can't 
picture  him  jigging   his  way  through 
life  as  this  song  portrays. 

I  wonder  if  the  author  of  this 
song  knows  that  Jesus'  chief  mission 
was  to  "seek  and  to  save  the 
lost."  His  encounters  with  people 
were   not  to   teach  them   the 
latest   dance   step. 

No  wonder  young   people  are 
confused   as   to  the   difference 
between  a  Christian  and  a 
non-Christian.  If  it  were  not  possible 
to  get  my  pattern  for  life  from 
God,   I   would   be   confused,   too. 

I   am   praying   for  a   revival 
within  The  United  Methodist  Church 
that   will    bring    us    back    to   the 
fundamentals  of  our  faith — a  faith 


Send   your   letters   to 

TOGETHER 

1661  N.  Northwest  Highway 

Park  Ridge,  III.  60068 


that  will  stir  and  challenge  our 
teen-agers  to  follow  Christ  at  any 
cost,  even  at  the  price  of  being 
different    from    the    world. 

MRS.  VIRGINIA  SHANNON 
Greenwood,    Ind. 


'MAN  WHO  CARED'  WAS  GREAT 

The  color  feature  on   The  Man 
Who  Cared'  was  great.  What  struck 
me  more  than  anything  else  was 
the  mood  of  joy  and  celebration 
evident  on  the  faces  of  those  young 
worshipers.  Where  can  you  find  a 
congregation   today  that   is   half  so 
excited   about   their  faith? 

EUGENE  L.  PRIEST,  Pastor 

First  United  Methodist   Church 

Lodi,   Ohio 


SHE  SENT  BACK  'DANCE'  PAGES 

In  the  Bible  you  do  not  find 
the  Lord  Jesus  leading  in  any  dance! 
These  pages    [February,  34,  35] 
are  not  for  our  church  people. 
When  you  read  about  Jesus  leading 
in  a  dance  please  tell  me. 

MRS.   STERLING  WENZEL 
Olivet,  S.Dak. 


JANUARY   ISSUE   EXCELLENT 

Please   accept    my   thanks   for 
the  January   issue.   It  is   excellent! 

Pain — A  Meeting  Place  With  God 
by  Blair  Benner   [page  38]    really 
helped  me.  I  also  appreciated 
Jane  Merchant's  little  poem 
Hopeful   of   Being    [page    39]. 

LARNED  BOWMAN 
Jamesport,   N.Y. 


'DRAFT    DILEMMA'    BOTH 
TIMELY  AND  DISTURBING 

Mary  Finneran's  article  The  Draft 
Dilemma-.    Should  the   Church   Be 
Involved?    [February,   page   12]    is 
both  timely  and  disturbing.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  and  of  the  difficulties  which 
conscientious  objectors  face. 

In  the  first  place,  I  note  how  much 
the  local  draft  board  is  not  required 
to  do  for  the  registrant — "to  seek 
out  such  information   [facts  about 
himself  which  might  make  him 
eligible  for  a  classification  other  than 
1-A],  or  even  to  tell  the  registrant 
what  is  required  for  any  particular 
draft  deferment." 

The  means  of  appealing  one's 
classification  also  seem  odd  and 
contrary  to  justice.  Why  is  it  that 
"no  registrant  can  appear  in  person 
before  this   [state]   board"?  Why 
do  "very  few  cases"  meet  the 


requirements   for   appeal    to   the 
national  appeals  board? 

Conscientious  objectors  face  either 
military  service  as  medics  or  civilian 
alternative  service  which  often  is 
connected  with   the   military  in   some}- 
way.  The  only  other  alternative  is 
imprisonment  for  five  years  and  the   < 
ignoble  brand  of  "ex-con"  for 
the  rest  of  one's  life. 

How  we  as  Americans  (and  as 
Christians!)  can  sanction  such  a 
reward  for  standing  firm  on  one's 
religious  convictions  I  don't  know. 
I    have  a   young   friend   who   now   is  I 
behind  bars  for  not  compromising 
his  beliefs,  and  he  got  there  not 
by  the  decision  of  a  state  appeal 
or  presidential  board  but  simply 
because  a  local  draft  board  would 
not   perform   its  function    of  ordering 
him  to  perform  nonmilitary  work. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  our  young 
men  are  fearful  when  involved  in 
such   an   autocratic   and   impersonal  ■ 
system    as   this. 

DAVID  C.  JOHNSTON,  Mimsferti 

United    Church    of    Christ 

Fort  Madison,  /owcji 


CHURCH    SHOULD    BE    INVOLVED 

By    all    means,    our    church    should 
be  involved  in  the  draft  dilemma! 
If  destroying  a  nation  and  killing 
thousands   of   people  to   preserve 
what  appears  to  be  a  corrupt 
government  under   President  Thieu 
is  not  a  sin  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
what  is? 

MRS.   ROBERT  W.  MOUNTSIER 
Geneva,  Hi 


ANOTHER  DRAFT  APPEAL 
PROCEDURE    DOES   EXIST 

Your  article  on  "the  draft  dilemma' 
is,  with  one  important  exception, 
commendable.  Regrettably,  it  fails 
to  mention  the  personal  appearance, 
one  of  the  most  important 
administrative  procedures  of  the 
Selective   Service   System. 

If  a  man  receives  an  unsatisfactor 
classification  from  his  draft  board, 
he  may  contest  it.  The  first  step 
is  to  request  a  personal  appearance. 
This  must  be  done  within  30  days 
of  the  date  of  mailing  of  the 
unsatisfactory  classification 
(usually   1-A). 

If  the  personal  appearance 
fails  to  bring  the  desired  result,  the 
registrant  has  a  second  30-day 
period  to  request  an  appeal  which 
sends  his  file  to  the  state  appeal 
board  for  review  and  decision  as 
you  indicated.  The  appeal  may  be 
transferred  upon  request  to  the 
state  where  a  registrant  lives  or 
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works,   if  it  is  different  from   the 
state  of  his  draft  board. 

The  personal  appearance  is 
crucially  important  because  it  is  the 
only  time  a   man  gets  to  see  his 
draft   board   in   person.   In 
conscientious-objector    cases, 
personal  impact  on  the  board  is 
especially  important  in  determining 
their  Judgment.  Registrants  should 
prepare  carefully.  This  includes 
consultation    with    a    draft 
counselor. 

The  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concerns  (100 
Maryland  Avenue,  N.E.,  Washington, 
D.C.   20002)   makes  available  a 
memorandum  designed  to  assist 
registrants   in   such    preparations. 

CLARKE  MOSES 

Draft  Program 

Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns 

Washington,   D.C. 


HEGBERT'S  FEBRUARY  LETTER 
WAS  A  'BEST  EVER'   ITEM 

The    February    Letter   From 
Elsewhere,   called   'Well,  Sometimes 
You  Take  Things  too  Literal,  Hegbert' 
[page  53],  was  one  of  the  most 
worthwhile  items  you  ever  have 
printed.    Its    wit    and    wisdom, 
always  pieces  from  the  same  cloth, 
illustrate  that  the  church  must  always 
retain  its  sense  of  humor  to  retain 
its  sense  of  direction.  This  piece 
is  also  a  gifted  interpretation  of 
every  would-be   Christian's   calling 
for  surface  application  and  depth 
relationship  with  God  through 
Jesus   Christ. 

HAROLD   H.   QUICK 
Des   Moines,    Iowa 


REPRIMANDS    MISSED    POINT 

no 

Like  many  of  those  responding 
Is    o  Duane  D.  Hutchinson's  November, 
%  1969  article  What  About  Salvation 
[see    Letters,    January,    page    51] 
was  generally  attracted  to  what 
ie  said.  I  was  concerned,  however, 
hat  all  the  published   responses 
eprimanded  the  author  for  not 
ncluding   "Jesus  Christ"  language 
n  his  statements. 

I  want  to  affirm   his  omission.  At 
he  same  time  I  am  turned  off  by 
Jeople  who  always  have  to  push 
Ihrist   into    someone   else's   thinking. 
Dne  thing  needed  in  theology 
oday  is  some  honest  questioning 
>f  the  centrality  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a 
:ontemporary    man's    faith 
mderstanding.    As    churchmen 
>ecome  more  concerned  with    how 
i  man's  thinking  contributes  to 
lis  own  growth  in  faith  and 
luman   relationships,   and    less 


concerned    with    labeling    and 
correcting    based    on    supposedly 
"indispensable  truths,"  the  popularity 
of  insisting   that   "Christian" 
doctrine   always   be   tacked   onto 
theological  statements  will  diminish. 
DOUGLAS   M.  TREADWAY 
Morton   Grove,    III. 


SETS  SEX   EDUCATION 
FACTS    STRAIGHT 

Facts  show  that  sex  education  in 
Sweden  has  not  caused  a  "rotten 
moral   mess,"   as   claimed   by 
Kenneth   I.  Bower  in   his  letter    [see 
Sex  Education   in   Schools  Not 
Working  in  Sweden,  January,  page 
50].  In  a  recent  column  Abigail  Van 
Buren  quoted  statistics  from  the 
United   Nations  World   Health 
Organization  that  show  what  the 
true    picture    is. 

Among    other  things,   the  statistics 
show  that:  in  Sweden  one  out  of 
every  six  marriages  ends  in  divorce. 
In   the   U.S.   the   divorce   rate   is   one 
out  of  every  three  marriages.  In 
1968  there  were  more  suicides 
per  100,000  in  California  than  in 
Sweden.  The  requirements  for 
obtaining  a  legal  abortion  in 
Sweden   are  almost  the  same  as 
the   requirements   are   in   Maryland. 
Sweden's    rape    arrest    rate   was 
1.0  per  100,000,  one  of  the  world's 
lowest.   The   U.S.   figures   for   the 
same  year  were  5.8  for  every 
100,000  people. 

I,   too,   have   visited   Sweden. 
I  took  the  trouble  to  talk  with 
religious   leaders,   university  students, 
and  the  man  in  the  street.  There 
is  a  moral  revolution  going  on 
there,  as  there  is  in  the  U.S.  But  all 
the  facts  show  that  problems  such 
as  divorce,   rape,   suicides,  and 
out-of-wedlock  births  are  greater  in 
the  U.S.  (with  only  spotty  public  sex 
education),    than    in    Sweden    with 
their  more  complete  education. 

The  evidence  from  Sweden  should 
strengthen    the    "people   of   God" 
to  encourage  public  sex  education. 

JEROME   G.   BLANKINSHIP,   Pastor 

University  United  Methodist  Church 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 


SEX  ED:  STATISTICAL  SCAPEGOAT 

I  read  Mr.  Bower's  letter  on  sex 
education    [January,   page   50] 
with   much   interest  and   concern, 
as  I   have  three  teen-agers. 

Mr.    Bower's    reasoning    and 
sequence  of  thought  repeats  the 
type  of  opposition  that  has  been 
loudly    condemning    sex-education 
programs   throughout   the   country. 
"Since  the  institution  of  sex  education, 


the  divorce  rate  has  increased 
alarmingly,"  he  says  of  Sweden. 
Since  the  institution  of  instrumental 
and  vocal  music  in  our  high  schools, 
rock  'n'  roll  music  has  flooded  the 
air  ways.   Would  removing  all 
music  from  all  schools  be  a  solution 
to  this  situation?  Or  would  it  rather 
contribute  to  the  problem? 

All  too  often  the  sex-education 
program  has  become  the  scape-goat 
when   the   year's   statistics   are 
compiled.  What  are  the  goals  set 
when  instituting  a  good 
sex-education   course   of  study 
— cure  for  the  high  divorce  rate 
or   for   illegitimate   births?    Indeed 
not — but   if   only  incidental   progress 
is   achieved   in   that   respect   it 
would    be   worth    it   if   the   child 
reached   is   yours  or   mine. 

I  regret  that  rock  'n'  roll  music 
subdues  the  classics;  that   poorly 
kept  homes  and   poorly  fed   children 
are  found  everywhere — but  let  us 
not  apply  Mr.  Bower's  reasoning 
and  withdraw  all  music  and  all 
home  economics  from  the  schools. 

MRS.  MILDRED  C.   HINTON 
Nappanee,  Ind. 


A    'SIGNIFICANT'    PRESENTATION 

Without  having  lost  the  character 
of  a  family  magazine,  some  of  your 
recent  articles,  such  as  We  Want 
to  Speak  for  Ourselves   [January, 
page    8]     make    a    significant 
contribution  in  helping  the  church 
come   abreast   of   the    present 
concerns  for  the  mission  of  the 
church. 

DAVID  H.  BLACKBURN 

A   Director  of  the  Advance 

Board   of   Missions 

New   York,   N.Y. 


BIBLE    AS    LITERATURE 
COURSES  WORK 

There  is  an  interesting  postscript 
to  your  news  story  concerning  classes 
on    the    Bible   as    literature   in 
Florida  schools.    [See  Bible  Courses 
in  Schools  Spurred  by  Methodists, 
January,    page    19.] 

A  United  Methodist  church  in 
Pinellas  County  had  a  lay-witness 
mission  about  two  years  ago.   I  was 
one  of  the  visiting  lay  people  for 
the  weekend.  I  had  been  teaching 
the  Bible  as  literature  in  Broward 
County  schools  for  2  Vi  years  by  then. 
It  was  on  an  experimental  basis. 

My    witness    that    weekend 
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concerned   how  God  had   led   me 
back  to  school  at  the  age  of  40, 
then  into  the  teaching  field.   It 
was  the  Walker  Fellowship  Class 
to  which   I  spoke. 

Isn't  it  great  how  God  works! 
We   here   in    Broward   County   are 
very   grateful   that  another   county   is 
attempting    what    has    proved 
successful  for  us  beyond  our  fondest 
dreams.    Broward    County    has 
Bible  as  literature  courses  in   8   of 
1  2  high  schools  and  it  has  been 
going    strong   for   four   years   without 
a  complaint  of  any  kind.  There 
has  been  much  favorable  comment, 
especially  from  the  young  people 
themselves. 

MRS.  JULIA  WILLIAMS  CHANDLER 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


'YOU  SHALL  NOT  KILL' 
COMMANDMENT    HASN'T 
BEEN    REPEALED 

Regarding  Mrs.  William  J.  Miller's 
letter  in  the  January  issue    [see 
Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill,  page  52],   it 
is  easy  to  find  Bible   verses  to 
justify  any  attitude  or  belief.  Often 
this  is  done  without  considering 
the  context  or  the  historical  and 
cultural  gaps. 

In  1970  we  feel  we  have  a  deeper 
understanding    of    the    nature    of 
God   than   did   the   Hebrews  who 
invaded    Canaan,    murdering    and 
despoiling  the  inhabitants.  The  idea 


of  a  god  who  would  order  the 
slaughter  of  civilians,  as  the  writer 
of  the  letter  suggests,  is  utterly 
contrary   to   our    modern    conception 
of  God  as  a  lover  and  respecter 
of   all    his    human    creation. 

Paul's  admonition  to  obey  the 
ruler  because  he  was  "ordained 
of  God"   must  also  be  put  into 
context.   The    rulers   of   Paul's   day 
were  part  of  an  occupying  conqueror 
nation.  Any  infractions  or  rebellion 
would   be  both  futile  and  fatal. 
The  only  sensible  plan  for  living 
was  to  do  the  best  you  could 
within  the  limits  of  the  dictatorship. 
The  common  man  had  nothing  to 
say  about  his  government.  Possibly  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  should. 

If  we  believe  in  a  God  of  justice 
and  love,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
His   laws   being    unjust   or 
discriminatory,    or    bringing 
hardship  on  innocent  people. 

IVA  CONNER 
Sand    Springs,    Okla. 


LAYMEN'S    EFFORTS 
'PRAISEWORTHY'  BUT 
MISSED   GOSPEL  TRUTHS 

La/men    Interpret  the    Sermon    on 
the  Mount   [January,  page  34] 
makes  praiseworthy  attempts  to 
apply   to    our    "now"    situation.    But 
in   some   points   it   shows   more   effort 
to  explain  away  than  to  interpret 
these   eternal   truths   as   Jesus    lived 


The  Inner  Man,  by  Paul   R.   Behrens 


r-^-xHij, 


"And  now  our  new  youth  director  will  tell  us 
why  our  young  people  are  revolting." 


them.  Reference  to  "an  eye  for 
an  eye"   is  followed   by,   "Then   it 
was    said,    'Don't    resist    the 
man   who  wants  to  harm   you.'  " 

Why  dodge  the  fact  that  it  was 
Jesus   Christ  who   said,   "But   I 
tell  you,  don't  resist.   .   .   .  Love 
your  enemies."  In  Jesus'  life  we  see 
that  this  means  no  revenge,  no 
retaliation,  no  violent  resistance, 
but   firm    moral    resistance    in 
positive  goodwill  toward  wrongdoers 

These   laymen   state,    "The  truth 
for  this  day  is  that  there  are  times 
when   the   man   of  God   must  defend 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  nation 
against  destructive  aggression." 
Defend  them  how?  By  killing  vast 
numbers  of  innocent  women  and 
children  in  Viet  Nam  that  we  are 
supposedly   "protecting,"   forcing 
unwilling    American    boys   to   becomt 
killers,    delaying    solution   of 
American  social  ills  to  the    point 
of  terrible  crisis? 

The  laymen  state  that  the  man 
of  God  is  "unwilling  to  let  evil 
destroy   good."   The   apostle    Paul 
explained  how  Jesus  wants  us  to  do 
that:  "Overcome  evil  with  good." 

The  truth  for  our  time  and  for 
all  times  is  in  our  Lord's  words 
as  he  lived  them.  Refusing  to  join 
the  Zealots  in  seeking   military 
overthrow   of   Rome,    he   chose    the 
cross  of  forgiving,   suffering   love  as 
his  means  of  defending  the  highest 
divine  and  human  values.  So  we 
should  be  doing,  rather  than  being 
apologists  for  narrow  national 
sovereignty    and    international 
anarchy  and  strife  which  violate 
Christian   love  and   threaten 
Christian   values. 

FRANKLIN   P.   FRYE,   Ret.   Minister 
Bedford,  N.H. 


NOTHING  WRONG  WITH 
BIG  FAMILIES 

I    hotly  question   Mr.  Milby's   letter 
titled   Small  Families  Better  in  an 
Overcrowded    World    [January, 
page  50].  As  the  father  of  12 
children   who   deliberately   raised 
them    in   a   Christian    environment,    I 
feel   a   very  tangible   improvement 
in  the  world  can  be  achieved  by  the 
geometric  progression  of  knowledge 
disseminated   by  large  Christian 
families. 

WILLIAM  N.  HARSHA,  M.D. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
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Films  &  TV 


WHEN  Jean-Louis  Trintignant  first  appears  on 
screen  in  Z,  he  stands  unobtrusively  in  the  midst 
of  an  official  party  of  government  officials.  He  is 
a  part  of  the  establishment,  called  in  to  damp  down 
public  furor  over  the  assassination  of  a  Greek  pacifist 
leader. 

Not  until  Trintignant  begins  investigating  the  mur- 
der does  his  basic  integrity  clash  with  political  ex- 
pediency. As  high  government  intrigue  is  uncovered, 
linking  police  officials  with  the  murder,  the  investi- 
gator is  at  first  incredulous,  then  dogged  in  his  in- 
sistence that  justice  is  more  important  than  political 
tranquillity. 

What  makes  Trintignant's  role  so  important  in  Z  is 
that  the  picture  is  based  entirely  on  an  actual  event, 
the  murder  of  Gregorios  Lambrakis,  a  Greek  pacifist 
clubbed  to  death  in  the  midst  of  a  mob  after  address- 
ing a  peace  rally  in  1963.  Director  Constantin  Costa- 
Gavras  unfolds  his  film  in  documentary  style — with 
characters  unfolding  within  the  action,  not  announced 
with  a  flurry  of  background  music  or  through  impres- 
sive closeup  shots  which,  in  traditional  fiction  films, 
inform  the  audience  that  someone  of  importance  now 
is  on  screen. 

Shot  on  location  in  Algeria  by  a  French  company,  Z 
makes  no  overt  reference  to  Greece,  but  the  back- 
ground music  of  AAikis  Theodorakis  (still  confined  to 
house  arrest  in  his  native  Greece)  underscores  Costa- 
Gavras'  angry  indictment  of  a  right-wing  political 
faction  that  recovered  from  the  taint  of  this  assassina- 
tion to  assume  power  in  1967.  Costa-Gavras  tempers 
his  anger  by  evoking  brilliant  acting  from  his  cast, 
headed  by  Trintignant,  and  with  Yves  AAontand  as 
the  slain  pacifist  leader.  Also  effective  is  Greek  actress 
Irene  Papas  as  the  widow. 

This  is  only  the  third  film  made  by  Costa-Gavras 
(after  Sleeping  Car  Murders  and  Shock  Troops),  but  he 
is  obviously  a  master  at  building  suspense  through  an 
editing  pace  that  sweeps  the  viewer  into  interlocking 
plot  connections.  Entirely  apart  from  the  political  im- 
plications, Z  would  be  a  thriller,  as  the  investigator 
relentlessly  pulls  together  clues  that  link  the  actual 
killers  with  high  officials.  Nor  is  the  film's  power 
limited  to  the  immediacy  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  Per- 
haps unintentionally,  there  are  echoes  of  our  own 
assassinations,  as  doctors  formally  explain  X  rays; 
reporters  crowd  around  spokesmen  in  hospital  cor- 
ridors; and  the  brave,  sorrowing  widow  grieves  in 
the  glare  of  the  public's  curiosity. 

But  beyond  any  specific  historical  application,  there 
is  the  suggestion  of  what  could  be.  Officials  are  em- 
barrassed by  a  murder,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  "greater 
good,"  they  wish  to  temporarily  set  aside  justice.  In 
this  manner,  democracy  gives  way  to  an  ever  so 
subtle  form  of  totalitarianism.  Z  is  the  artistic  success 
of  the  year,  and  one  of  the  most  compelling  political 
documents  of  the  decade. 

(The  Motion  Picture  Association's  rating  for  Z  origi- 
nally was  M,  for  mature  audiences.  Under  the  recently 
revised  AAPA  program,  M  is  changed  to  GP,  for  general 
audiences,  parental  guidance  suggested.  AAPA  also 
raised  the  age  limits  on  R  and  X-rated  films  from  16 
to  17  years.)  — James  Wall 


Yves  Montana"  (center)  portrays  a  peace  leader 

struck  down  in  a  street  demonstration  in  Costa-Gavras' 

Z,  a  realistic  examination  o(  incipient  fascism. 


OTHER   FILMS   OF   INTEREST 

The  Circus  (G| — When  Charlie 
Chaplin  made  this  comedy  in 
1  928,  it  was  sandwiched  between 
two  of  his  better  works  and  soon 
forgotten.  Now  Chaplin  has 
added  a  sound  score  and  released 
a  new  print.  Plot  and  minor 
characters  are  dated,  but  Chaplin's 
comedy  is  forever  fresh.  Youngsters 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  see 
Chaplin's  comedy  style  away 
from  the  mutilations  of  television 
editing.  His  music  hall  physical 
humor — including  a  hilarious  mo- 
ment with  a  sleeping  lion — 
deserves   a    wide    viewing. 


They  Shoot  Horses,  Don't  They? 

(GP) — Director  Sydney  Pollack's  film 
treatment  of  a  1 935  novel  by 
Horace  McCoy  manages  to  be  com- 
pelling both  as  a  reenactment  of 
a  Depression  dance  marathon  and 
as  an  allegory  of  a  world  without 
hope.  Jane  Fonda,  as  a  cynical 
child  of  a  desperate  time  in 
American  life;  Gig  Young  as  the 
Godlike  figure  who  recruits,  sus- 
tains, and  judges  his  dancers;  and 
several  performers  in  smaller  roles 
are  uniformly  excellent.  Horses  is 
a  strong  commentary  on  human 
suffering    and   exploitation. 


TV  HIGHLIGHTS  THIS  MONTH 

March  20,  10-11  p.m.,  EST  on 
ABC — Mission  Possible:  They  Care 
for  a  City.  Environmental  deterio- 
ration   in    the    city. 

March  22,  8-9  p.m.,  EST  on 
A  B  C — H  a  r  r  y  Belafonte — Lena 
Home  Special. 

March  23-26,  8:30-10  p.m., 
EST  on  NET — Four-part  telecast  of 
an  entire  trial:  The  City  and 
County  of  Denver  vs.  Lome  R. 
Watson.    He    is    a     Black    Panther. 

March  23,  10:30-1  1  p.m.,  EST 
on  ABC — Premier  of  ABC  News 
Special  Now.  First  is  three-part 
series  titled  Income  Tax.  Other 
parts,   March   30   and   April    6. 

March  28,  7:30-8:30  p.m.  EST 
on  ABC — Underseas  World  of 
Jacques  Cousteau:  Call  of  the 
Deep.  April  12,  7-8  p.m. — Night 
of  the  Squid. 

March  31,  8:30-9  p.m.,  EST  on 
NBC — Goldilocks. 

March  31,  9-10  p.m.,  EST  on 
NET — Festival  Dubrovnik  in  three 
parts.  Other  parts,  April  7  and  14. 

April  1,  9-10  p.m.,  EST  on  NBC 
— Bill    Cosby    Special. 

April    2,    8:30-10    p.m.,    EST   on 


NET — NET  Playhouse:  Infancy  and 
Childhood   by  Thornton  Wilder. 

April  3,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST  on 
NBC — Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

Special:     The    Unexplained. 

April  6,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST  on 
ABC — This   Land   Is  Mine. 

April  7,  8:30-9  p.m.,  EST  on 
ABC — The  Mad,  Mad,  Mad  Come- 
dians. Animation  with  voices  of 
real    comedians    past   and    present. 

April  7,  10-10:30  p.m.,  EST  on 
CBS — The    Recruiter. 

April  7,  10-12  p.m.,  EST  on 
ABC — Academy  Awards. 

April  10,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST 
on    ABC — Tales   From   Muppet-land. 

April  12,  7:30-8  p.m.,  EST  on 
CBS — Charley   Brown's   All    Stars. 

April  14,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST 
on  CBS — National  Geographic 
Special:    Holland    Against   the    Sea. 

April  16,  8:30-10  p.m.,  EST  on 
NET — NET  Playhouse:  They  by 
Marya   Mannes. 

April  19,  10  p.m.,  EST  to  con- 
clusion on  NBC — Tony  Awards. 

April  20,  10-11  p.m.,  EST  on 
CBS — CBS  Reports:  Health  in  Amer- 
ica:   The    Doctors. 
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Unusual  Methodists 


JANE  EVERETT 


Together  egged  her  on. 


"JUST  AS  an  Easter-egg  decorating  idea  in  TOGETHER 
led  to  my  exotic  egg  items,"  recalls  Mrs.  Jane  Everett, 
"I  always  like  to  be  doing  something  creative."  Creative 
is  hardly  adequate  to  describe  the  stunning  egg  artistry 
of  this  Tiburon,  Calif.,  housewife  and  mother  of  four. 
Her  artistic  ability  has  transformed  giant  ostrich  eggs 
into  candy  dishes,  Chinese  goose  eggs  into  jewel  boxes, 
guinea-hen  eggs  into  dazzling  Christmas-tree  ornaments. 
Since  TOGETHER  "got  her  rolling"  with  an  article 
written  by  an  egg-decorating  hobbyist  a  dozen  years  ago, 
Mrs.  Everett  has  made  250  arty  "Eggzotics,"  as  she  calls 
them.  Her  first  source  of  eggs  was  Los  Angeles'  Griffith 
Park  Zoo,  whose  director  traded  them  for  an  occasional 
"Eggzotic"  to  call  his  own!  Ostrich  eggs  now  are  shipped 
to  her  from  South  Africa.  Prime  tool  of  her  trade  is 
imagination,  supplemented  with  oil-base  paints,  bits  of 
old  costume  jewelry,  multicolored  braid,  laces,  plus 
velvet,  satin,  and  silk  for  linings — and  lots  of  glue!  She 
uses  a  coping  saw  or  electric  saw  to  cut  penciled  out- 
lines for  windows  and  lids  that  are  carefully  sanded. 
Then  she  attaches  tiny  hinges  which  enable  lids  to  open 


and  close.  Average  time  required  for  completion  of  one 
of  her  egg  creations:  25  hours.  The  "Eggzotics"  are 
displayed  and  sold  by  a  San  Francisco  antique  shop, 
although  some  are  custom  made  by  request  and  many 
are  gifts  to  friends. 

Never  one  to  put  all  her  eggs  in  a  single  basket,  Mrs. 
Everett  also  enjoys  oil  painting  and  china  painting,  has 
designed  a  line  of  gift  cards,  and  is  a  scientific  illustrator. 
As  a  result  of  her  "Eggzotic"  fame  she  was  asked  to 
undertake  restoration  of  a  Hungarian  family's  art  treasure, 
an  ostrich-egg  jewel  box  which  was  damaged  in  transit 
to  this  country.  Another  recent  interest  is  gros  point  or 
detail  work  on  tapestry.  Mrs.  Everett  is  active  in  Job's 
Daughters;  is  founder  and  head  of  a  Tiburon  investment 
club  for  women.  She  and  husband,  Le  Roy,  attend  the 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Mill  Valley.  □ 
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ERNESTO  and  HORACIO  WONG 

Mexico's  chocolateers. 


JACK  and  DEE  VOORHIES 

Music  is  a  family  affair. 


CAN  an  adventurous  native  of  Canton,  China,  find  fame 
and  fortune  in  a  distant  country  like  Mexico?  For  Ernesto 
and  Horacio  Wong's  father  the  answer  proved  an  em- 
phatic yes!  Wong's  chocolates  have  become  as  traditional 
a  treat  to  Mexicans  as  apple  pie  is  to  their  north-of-the- 
border  neighbors. 

The  elder  Mr.  Wong  left  China  at  age  17  on  a 
two-month  voyage  across  the  Pacific.  Arriving  in  Mexico 
City  in  1903,  he  became  an  apprentice  candymaker. 
Twelve  years  later  he  owned  his  own  shop,  married  his 
dark-haired  Mexican  secretary,  and  business  boomed. 
Since  his  death  in  1969,  his  two  sons  carry  on  the  thriving 
family  enterprise,  with  Ernesto  handling  sales  of  the  100 
varieties  of  Wong's  chocolates  while  Horacio  manages 
the  factory. 

The  Wongs'  successful  East-West  relations  were  further 
cemented  when  Horacio  married  the  daughter  of  a 
former  Mexican   Methodist   bishop. 

Members  of  Balderas  Methodist  Church,  the  entire 
family  devotes  much  time  to  the  work  of  the  church. 
When  evangelicals  found  it  impossible  to  purchase  radio 
and  television  time  in  Mexico  City,  the  Wong  family 
broke  the  ice  with  a  commercially  sponsored  program 
of  hymns  and  Bible  readings.  Says  Ernesto,  a  man  of 
deep  convictions,  "Twenty  to  30  years  ago  Mexican 
evangelicals  may  have  looked  to  the  U.S.  for  guidance, 
but  not  so  much  anymore.  It's  my  feeling  that  leaders 
of  our  church  should  do  like  Coca  Cola:  export  only 
the  syrup  and   let  local   people  do  the  rest."  □ 


HIGHLIGHT  of  many  a  week  for  Jack  and  Dee  Voorhies, 
accomplished  musicians  and  entertainers  at  heart,  is 
getting  their  show  on  the  road.  Traveling  a  family-style 
"night  club  circuit,"  they  have  delighted  audiences  in 
five  states.  Their  fast  moving  act,  appropriate  for  church, 
civic,  or  business  groups,  features  pop  music  with  a 
sprinkling  of  folk  tunes.  Local  names  are  injected  into 
songs  and  patter  to  add  audience  appeal.  Both  sing  while 
Dee  plays  piano,  Jack  plays  guitar,  and  daughter  Vanessa, 
14,  often  gets  into  the  act. 

"We're  really  a  family  troupe  in  all  areas — work,  play, 
and  worship,"  the  couple  explains.  By  day  Jack  works 
for  radio  station  WVNA  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  His  pop- 
ular show,  Top-o-the-Moming,  features  middle-of-the- 
road  music,  with  dialogue  about  the  weather  and  other 
timely  subjects  carried  on  between  Jack  and  his  character 
creation,  Luther  Appleby.  Vanessa  often  gives  her  dad  an 
assist  with  production  work,  and  they  have  recorded 
several  commercials  together.  As  a  free-lancer  Jack's  voice 
is  heard  in  many  other  towns  and  cities. 

Evenings  find  Jack  directing  six  youth  choirs  at  the 
First  United  Methodist  Church  of  Florence,  Ala.  Dee  is 
the  church  organist,  playing  for  all  choirs  and  worship 
services.  Besides  arranging  and  even  writing  some  an- 
thems, she  is  teaching  several  organ  students  as  sub- 
stitutes for  Sundays  when  she  is  away.  Vanessa  sings  in 
the  vesper  choir  and  does  some  arranging  for  the  choirs. 
During  leisure  hours  the  family,  including  Melissa,  two, 
enjoys  boating,  water  skiing,  and  picnicking.  □ 


Teens 


By  DALE  WHITE 


LETTERS  continue  to  come  asking 
for  information  about  pen  pals 
in  other  countries.  Occasionally 
a  young  person  writes  to  say  how 
much  he  appreciates  the  interna- 
tional friendships  he  has  formed 
through  the  mails.  Next  to  traveling 
abroad,  letter-writing  can  do  the 
most  to  help  us  understand  people 
of  other  cultures. 

These  are  agencies  young  people 
have  found  helpful  in  finding  a 
pen  pal: 

Letiers  Abroad,  Inc.,  18  East  60th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  (for  stu- 
dents 15  and  older;  no  service 
charge). 

International  Friendship  League, 
40  Mount  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
02108  (registration  fee  $1;  descrip- 
tive folder  on  request). 

League  of  Friendship,  P.O.  Box 
509,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio  43050 
(ages  12  to  19;  send  service  charge 
of  35*). 

Ambassadors  for  Friendship,  4300 
Lennox  Dr.,  Miami,  Fla.  33133  (will 
accept  requests  from  teachers  only; 
ask  your  teacher  to  write  for  in- 
formation). 

PeopJe-fo-Peop/e,  2401  Grand, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64141  (thousands 
of  applicants  matched   annually). 

Student  Letter  Exchange,  Waseca, 
Minn.  56093  (claims  to  be  the 
largest  bureau  of  its  kind). 

When  writing  for  a  pen  pal,  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope 
should  be  enclosed.  Give  your 
name,  age,  sex,  major  in  school, 
hobbies,  and  interests.  List  three 
countries  which  interest  you,  tell 
which  languages  you  can  read  and 
write  besides  English,  and  whether 
you  want  to  write  to  a  boy  or  girl. 


Qfl 


I  have  a  problem.  I  am  17  years 
old  and  have  been  fat  all  my  life. 
I  recently  lost  40  pounds  and  look 
worlds  better,  so  people  say.  But 
I  am  still  self-conscious  and  feel  the 
difference  between  me  and  my 
slender  friends.  This  has  affected 
my  personality  so  that  I  am  hard  to 
get  along  with  and  embarrassed 
to  be  around  boys.  I  like  boys  very 
much,  but  I  find  myself  being  very 


choosy  and  criticize,  to  myself,  the 
boys  in  my  small  town.  Then  I 
start  thinking:  If  I  am  fat,  why 
should  I  criticize  them? 

I  recently  met  three  boys,  at 
different  times,  whom  I  liked  very 
much.  Two  of  them  were  from  out 
of  town.  I  had  a  date  with  each. 
The  first  one  told  my  best  friend  he 
wasn't  ready  to  date  me.  The 
second  had  just  returned  from  Viet 
Nam  and  was  looking  for  a  good 
time.  He  didn't  find  it  with  me  so 
he  didn't  call  again.  The  third  is 
a  local  boy.  He  is  very  sweet  but 
he  is  acting  real  cool  and  won't 
even  talk  to  me.  I  thought  he  liked 
me. 

I  am  torn  up  emotionally,  and 
can't  find  the  incentive  to  lose  15 
or  20  more  pounds.  I  have  gained 
10  of  the  40  back,  worrying  over 
these    problems. 

I  have  tried  to  talk  to  people  but 
they  always  end  up  laughing  or 
telling  me  to  grow  up. — R.M. 

You  have  chosen  a  hard  course, 
and  will  need  all  the  courage  you 
can  find  to  see  it  through.  Many 
heavy  persons  seem  almost  ad- 
dicted to  food.  Losing  weight  is  as 
difficult  as  breaking  a  drug  addic- 
tion. 

The  help  of  a  physician  is  essen- 
tial. Belonging  to  a  supportive 
group  of  those  struggling  with 
similar  problems  has  been  the 
magic  key  for  many  individuals. 
This  is  the  secret  for  success  of  such 


groups  as  the  Weight  Watchers. 
Stress  is  dynamite  to  anyone 
trying  to  lose  weight  since  we  often 
use  food  as  a  tranquilizer  and  need 
it  more  desperately  as  we  become 
more  tense.  Why  not  hold  off  on 
the  dating  for  a  while?  You  have 
enough  inner  ferment  just  going 
without  food  and  getting  used  to 
the  new  "you"  without  adding  the 
agonies  of  "He  loves  me,  he  loves 
me  not." 


» 


I  am  18  years  old,  and  have 
been  miserable  for  nine  months, 
now.  This  condition  has  caused  me 
to  break  up  with  a  girl  I  love.  I 
dropped  her  because  I  didn't  want 
her  to  know  me  as  the  person  I  am 
now.  I  have  lost  all  confidence 
most  of  the  time,  and  very  seldom 
feel  any  differently.  This  has  af- 
fected me  so  much  that  it  has  even 
changed  my  facial  features.  My 
mouth  seems  to  droop. 

I  was  very  happy  after  I  grad- 
uated from  high  school  and  met 
this  girl.  I  didn't  go  to  college  with 
the  rest  of  my  friends  or  my  girl. 

After  this  it  all  started  very  slow- 
ly. I  developed  a  small  complex 
about  not  going  to  college.  Then  I 
smashed  up  my  father's  car,  bought 
a  car  of  my  own  and  smashed  that 
up,  quit  my  job  thinking  it  was  the 
cause  of  my  being  miserable,  but 


Cartoon  by  Charles  M.  Schulz.  ©  1962  by  Warner  Press 


"/  can't  seem  to  get  a  strike  to  save  my  soul,  but  fortunately, 
the  salvation  of  my  soul  doesn't  depend  upon  my  getting  a  strike!" 
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She  Needs  You . . . 

She  needs  you  to  love  her.  Little  Lin  Tai  has  just  been 
abandoned  at  our  Pine  Hill  Babies  Home  in  Hong  Kong. 
Police  doubt  her  parents  or  relatives  will  ever  be  found. 
So  we  must  find  an  American  sponsor  for  her. 

How  can  you  sponsor  a  child  like  Lin  Tai?  Your 
questions  answered: 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  sponsor  a  child  ?  A.  Only  $12  per 
month.  (Your  gifts  are  tax  deductible.) 

Q.  May  I  choose  the  child  I  wish  to  help?  A.  You  may 

indicate  your  preference  of  boy  or  girl,  age,  and  country. 
Many  sponsors  allow  us  to  select  a  child  from  our 
emergency  list. 

Q.  Will  I  receive  a  photograph  of  my  child  ?  A.  Yes,  and 
with  the  photograph  will  come  a  case  history  plus  a 
description  of  the  Home  or  project  where  your  child 
receives  help. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  before  I  learn  about  the  child 
assigned  to  me  ?  A.  You  will  receive  your  personal  spon- 
sor folder  in  about  two  weeks,  giving  you  complete 
information  about  the  child  you  will  be  helping. 

Q.  May  I  write  to  my  child  ?  A.  Yes.  In  fact,  your  child 
will  write  to  you  a  few  weeks  after  you  become  a  spon- 
sor. Your  letters  are  translated  by  one  of  our  workers 
overseas.  You  receive  your  child's  original  letter,  plus  an 
English  translation,  direct  from  the  home  or  project 
overseas. 

Q.  How  long  has  CCF  been  helping  children  ? 
A.  Since  1938. 

Q.  What  help  does  the  child  receive  from  my  support? 

A.  In  countries  of  great  poverty,  such  as  India,  your 
gifts  provide  total  support  for  a  child.  In  other  countries 
your  sponsorship  gives  the  children  benefits  that  other- 
wise they  would  not  receive,  such  as  diet  supplements, 
medical  care,  adequate  clothing,  school  supplies. 

Q.  Are  all  the  children  in  orphanages?  A.  No,  some  live 
with  widowed  mothers,  and  through  CCF  Family  Helper 
Projects  they  are  enabled  to  stay  at  home,  rather  than 
enter  an  orphanage. 

Q.  What  type  of  projects  does  CCF  support  overseas? 

A.  Besides  the  orphanages  and  Family  Helper  Projects 
CCF  has  homes  for  the  blind,  abandoned  babies  homes, 
day  care  nurseries,  health  homes,  vocational  training 
centers,  and  many  other  types  of  projects. 
Q.  Who  owns  and  operates  CCF?  A.  Christian  Chil- 
dren's Fund  is  an  independent,  non-profit  organization, 
regulated  by  a  national  Board  of  Directors.  CCF  co- 
operates with  both  church  and  government  agencies, 
but  is  completely  independent. 

Q.  Who  supervises  the  work  overseas?  A.  Regional 
offices  are  staffed  with  both  Americans  and  nationals. 
Caseworkers,  orphanage  superintendents,  housemoth- 
ers, and  other  personnel  must  meet  high  professional 
standards — plus  have  a  deep  love  for  children. 
Q.  How  do  you  keep  track  of  all  the  children  and  sponsors  ? 
A.  Through  our  IBM  data  processing  equipment,  we 
maintain  complete  information  on  every  child  receiving 
assistance  and  the  sponsor  who  provides  the  gifts. 

Children  on  our  emergency  list  this  month  live  in  Brazil,  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan  (Formosa),  India,  Thailand  and  Philippines. 


Write  today:  Verent  J.  Mills 


CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  511,  Richmond,  Va.  23204 

I  wish  to  sponsor     □  boy     □  girl  in 

(Country) 

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most.  I  will  pay  $12  a 
month.  I  enclose  first  payment  of  $ 

Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address  and  picture. 
I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give  $_____ 

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.  S.  Government's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  deduc- 
tible. Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge,  Toronto  7.  TG6140 
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LIVING 
ALONE 
AND 
HATING 
IT? 


Why  not  investigate  life  at  The  Home- 
stead, where  your  independence  and 
privacy  are  respected,  yet  the  companion- 
ship of  75  mature  men  and  women  who 
share  your  interests  is  always  available. 
The  Homestead  is  just  off  Ocean  City's 
Boardwalk,  a  short  walk  to  the  church 
of  your  choice.  Conceived  by  a  group 
of  dedicated  Christian  laymen,  The 
Homestead  offers  gracious  accommoda- 
tions, fine  food  and  fellowship — a  place 
to  feel  at  home  in;  a  place  to  live  in  and 
love  it. 
MAIL  THE  COUPON  BELOW  TODAY 


THE  HOMESTEAD,  8th  &  Ta 

Atlantic  Aves.,  Ocean  City,  N.J.  08226 
Please  send  me  more  information  about 
The  Homestead.  I  understand  that  this 
does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Name . ■ 

Address 

City 


.State. 


.Zip_ 


Plain-talk 

personal 

prayers 

for  these 

troubled 

times 


by  JEANETTE  STRUCHEN 

.minor  of 
Prayers  to  Pr.iy  Without  Really  Trying 

THANK  GOD  FOR 

THE  RED,  WHITE 

AND  BLACK 

A  new  collection  of  deeply  per- 
sonal, plain-talk  prayers,  remind- 
ing .ill  thai  in  .i  time  of  <  risis  for 
the  nation  "an  eye  for  an  eye 
leads  to  blindness  not  belter  vi- 
sion"; the  poor  may  be  with  us 
but  si,  is  our  dre, id  of  "withdrawal 
from  affluence";  <  rut  ifixion  <  an 
be  accomplished  over  the  tele- 
phone or  .i  ba<  k  fern  e  as  well  .is 
on  <i  <  ross;  and  presenting  other 
wisely  relevanl   thoughts.       $1.95 


lippincott 


it  wasn't.  I  broke  up  with  my  girl, 
stopped  going  to  church,  went  to 
Florida.  I  thought  I  had  to  get  away 
from  everything,  but  that  was  no 
help. 

So  after  all  this  and  not  working 
for  two  months,  I  am  back  to  work, 
but  still  very  miserable.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  I  know  I  should 
go  back  to  church  and  all  that,  but 
it  offers  no  relief.  Please  help  me. 
I'm  starting  to  go  crazy,  and  the 
sad  thing  is  that  I  know  it. — T.B. 

Sometimes  a  person  will  grow 
into  late  adolescence  with  a  really 
shaky  sense  of  personal  identity 
and  worth.  He  can  hide  this  from 
himself  and  others  so  long  as  he  is 
part  of  a  stable,  secure  environ- 
ment at  home  and  school.  His  deep 
personal  needs  are  constantly  be- 
ing fed  by  those  who  care  about 
him,  and  his  studies  give  his  life 
meaning  and  structure. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  people  who 
care  are  scattered.  The  neat  pat- 
tern of  duty  and  reward  at  school 
gives  way  to  the  confusion  of  new 
demands  at  work.  Deeply  buried 
feelings  of  inadequacy  come  flood- 
ing up.  The  person  goes  into  the 
tailspin  sometimes  called  an  "iden- 
tity crisis." 

This  seems  to  be  happening  to 
you.  Now  you  have  the  tough  task 
of  starting  over  to  put  the  puzzle 
of  your  life  back  together  in  a  more 
mature  form.  It  will  go  a  lot  faster 
if  you  can  find  a  professional  coun- 
selor to  work  with  you  on  it. 


® 


I  am  14  years  old.  My  problem 
is  crying.  Lately  all  I  do  is  cry.  I 
think  I  know  why,  but  I'm  not  sure. 

Well,  you  see  it's  like  this:  My 
sister-in-law  is  living  with  us.  She 
has  four  small  children.  They  are 
the  meanest  kids  I  know.  She  is 
always  leaving  them  with  me  and 
taking  off.  The  kids  think  they 
know  everything.  I  end  up  punish- 
ing them  the  old-fashioned  way. 
That  makes  my  sister-in-law  mad. 
I  try  and  try  to  be  nice  to  those 
kids,  but  it  is  impossible. 

Then,  my  sister  is  always  with 
her  boyfriend.  I  always  end  up 
doing  her  chores  on  top  of  my  own. 
We  do  all  the  housework  because 
Mom  works  out  all  day  and  is 
tired.  So  I  do  most  of  the  house- 
work and  get  so  exhausted  I  can't 
do  my  homework  at  night.  My 
grades  are  going  down  rapidly. 

Now  I  wake  up  in  the  middle  of 
the    night,    crying.    Even    walking 


home  from  school  I  can  start  crying 
my  eyes  out.  The  kids  at  school 
say  I've  changed.  I  am  so  short- 
tempered  and  sensitive  it's  pitiful. 
How  can  I  become  my  old  self 
again? — N.H. 

Your  tears  seem  to  come  from 
helpless  rage.  You  don't  need  a 
diagram  to  know  you  are  being 
used  in  that  household.  Why 
wouldn't  you  be  angry?  Every 
whole  person  has  an  inner  sense 
of  his  own  dignity.  When  other 
people  walk  on  him,  a  deep  wrath 
bubbles  up  inside.  If  it  can't  get 
out,  it  turns  into  grief  or  depression 
and  causes  lots  of  trouble. 

Is  your  minister  a  good  listener? 
Or  your  church-school  teacher,  or 
a  close  relative?  It  is  good  to  tell 
someone  what  is  happening  and 
how  you  feel.  Talk  several  times 
about  it.  Then  see  if  your  mother 
won't  help  to  bring  a  little  justice 
into  your  home.  If  your  sister-in-law 
wants  you  to  baby-sit,  she  should 
pay  the  going  rate,  like  anybody 
else.  And  if  you  do  your  sister's 
work  one  day,  she  should  do  yours 
the  next.  Isn't  that  only  fair? 
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I  am  a  senior  in  high  school.  I 
love  this  boy  who  is  18  years  old. 
I  have  known  him  for  almost  a 
year  now.  We  went  steady  and 
broke  up  because  he  wouldn't  quit 
his  drinking.  He  keeps  telling  me 
he  will  quit  drinking  if  I  will  take 
him  back,  but  I  gave  him  so  many 
chances  to  quit  when  we  were 
going  steady.  He  thinks  it  is  my 
fault  that  he  drinks.  He  thinks  I 
don't  love  him,  and  is  terribly 
jealous  of  this  other  guy. 

I  have  dated  some  to  try  to  for- 
get him  'cause  everyone  says  he's 
not  my  type,  that  he's  too  rough 
and  I'd  better  leave  him  alone. 
Whenever  I  go  out  with  someone 
else  all  I  think  of  is  him.  I  don't 
think  of  the  person  I  am  with.  Last 
time  we   met,  we  met  secretly. 

He  still  tells  me  he  will  quit 
drinking  if  I'll  take  him  back.  We 
have  discussed  marriage.  He  wants 
to  get  married,  but  I  don't.  I'm 
afraid  to.  I  can't  trust  him  anymore, 
but  I  love  him  still.  I  can't  seem  to 
forget  him.  He  used  to  lie  to  me  a 
lot  because  he  said  the  truth  would 
hurt  me.  Please  help  me.  Should  I 
try  again  or  forget  him? — L.M. 

I'd  say  get  out  fast,  shattered 
heart  and  all.  Why?  1.  Because  he 
lies.  2.  Because  he  is  using  alcohol 
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as  a  drug  to  escape  his  feelings. 
3.  Because  he  projects  blame  for 
his  problems  onto  you.  4.  Because 
he  is  trying  to  make  you  his  crutch 
and  therapist. 

Sorry  to  be  so  blunt,  but  I  see 
what  happens  to  couples  when 
they  enter  dependency  traps  and 
call  them  marriage. 
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I'm  a  16-year-old  high-school 
sophomore.  I  go  to  a  private  prep 
school.  My  problem  is  that  my  girl 
friend  goes  to  another  school  and 
I  only  get  to  see  her  a  few  times  a 
week.  Usually  then  it  is  at  a  basket- 
ball game  or  something  like  that. 
We  very  rarely  get  to  go  out  be- 
cause when  I'm  free  some  night, 
she  isn't,  and  vice  versa.  How  can 
we  keep  together  when  we  see 
each  other  so  little?  I  call  her  almost 
every  night,  but  that's  not  enough 
to  keep  us  going.  Any  sugges- 
tions?— B.K. 

You'd  be  surprised  to  know  what 
you  can  keep  going  on  a  nightly 
phone  call,  basketball  games,  and 
an  occasional  date.  In  fact,  this 
kind  of  routine  offers  advantages. 
It  lets  you  get  to  know  each  other 
as  whole  persons  in  down-to-earth 
settings.  Lots  of  heavy  dating  in 
romantic  settings  can  trap  you  into 
daydreaming  a  fantasy  picture  of 
the  other  person  and  ending  up  dis- 
illusioned. 
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I'm  13  and  have  just  met  a  very 
nice,  sweet  boy  who  recently  moved 
to  our  school.  I  like  him  and  I  know 
he  likes  me.  He  invited  me  to  the 
show  and  to  the  carnival.  Well, 
that's  OK.  That's  not  my  problem. 
My  problem  is  that  he  works  fast. 
Every  time  I'm  out  with  him  he 
wants  to  put  his  arm  around  me, 
he  would  go  further  if  I'd  let  him. 
This  may  sound  old-fashioned,  but 
I  like  to  go  into  things  more  gradu- 
ally. 

At  first  I  thought  I  could  tame 
this  playboy.  But  I  don't  think  it's 
going  to  work.  I  like  him  too 
much  to  just  forget  him.  How  do 
you  tame  a  tiger  like   that? — C.B. 

Judo  won't  work  since  I  see  in 
the  TV  ads  that  all  the  fellows  are 
taking  karate  lessons.  Sometimes 
inexperienced  fellows  actually  do 
not  realize  that  girls  do  not  share 


their    trigger-happy    drive    for    in- 
stant passion. 

Be  honest  and  firm  about  where 
you  are  and  what  you  want.  If  he 
cannot  honor  your  wishes,  you  will 
just  have  to  let  him  go. 
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I  am  a  girl,  15.  I  have  taken 
singing  lessons  for  one  year.  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  fairly  good  voice.  My 
mother  has  never  heard  me  sing, 
but  insists  that  I  have  a  beautiful 
voice  and  now  is  encouraging 
guitar.  Her  comments  aggravate 
me.  I  would  like  to  become  a  cheer- 
leader, but  I  feel  I  am  not  good 
enough. 

These  things  I  have  listed  are 
things  I  have  always  wished  for, 
but  now  they  seem  to  scare  me.  If 
I  get  a  guitar,  I  would  have  to  play 
for  my  parents.  This  is  something 
I  could  never  do,  ever.  Although  I 
would  like  these  things  to  become 
reality,  I  am  afraid!  I  am  really 
afraid!  Can  you  help  me  overcome 
my  fear?  I  can  find  no  way  out 
without  disappointing  my  family 
or  hurting  them. — P.R. 

You  should  know  that  anyone 
who  tries  something  new  or  breaks 
through  into  a  bigger  world  has 
to  deal  with  fear.  Because  this  hap- 
pens all  the  time  to  teen-agers, 
they  get  scared  more  than  most 
people  do. 

Learning  to  perform  a  new  skill 
means  risk.  Our  ego  is  at  stake. 
What  if  we  should  fail?  What  if 
somebody  should  laugh  at  us?  We 
haven't  tested  the  new  routines 
enough  to  believe  we  can  do  them 
with  poise.  So  we  are  off-balance 
and  exposed. 

What  can  help?  Realize  these 
feelings  are  normal  and  universal. 
Talk  about  them  with  some  under- 
standing person.  Move  ahead  in 
spite  of  them.  Celebrate  your  suc- 
cesses. 


Tell  Dr.  Dale  White  about  your  problems, 
your  worries,  your  accomplishments,  and  he 
will  respond  through  Teens.  Write  to  him  in 
care  of  TOGETHER,  P.O.  Box  423,  Park  Ridge, 
III.  60068.  —Your  Editors 
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SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN  IN  BOSTON 

Interesting  living  and  learning  experience  that 
gives  meaning  to  your  future  career  as  legal, 
executive,  medical  or  science-research  secretary. 
In  Boston's  charming  Back  Bay.  Accredited  two 
year  school  of  business.  One  year  programs.  Day 
or  residence.  Placement.  Loans.  Catalog:  448  M 
Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02115 
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FREE 
BOOK 


Write  today  for  a  FREE  copy  of  illustrated  law  book. 
"THE  LAW-TRAINED  MAN,"  which  shows  how  to  earn 
the  professional  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B. )  degree  through 
home  study  of  the  famous  Black?tone  Law  Course:  Books 
and  lessons  provided.  Moderate  cost;  easy  terms.  Write  now. 

Blackstone  School  of  Law,  307  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Founded  1890       Dept  973 ,     Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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to  give,  but  it's  the  only  way  many 
people  can  afford  to.  It's  common 
practice  today.  It's  called  "rev- 
ocable giving."  It  lets 
you  be  generous  and 
still  be  secure. 
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copy  of  "Revocable 
Giving  Plans": 


Mr.  Maurice  E.  Gordon 
Executive  Director 
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Just  published:  "undoubtedly  the  best 
available  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English" 

THE  NEW 
ENGLISH  BIBLE 


Translated  from  the  original 
tongues,  enriched  by  the  most 
recent  biblical  scholarship,  and  en- 
livened by  a  fluent  literary  style  which 
is  clear,  vigorous,  and  often  majestic, 
THE  NEW  ENGLISH  BIBLE  is  now 
complete. 

Its  aim:  to  provide  the  reader  with  a 
faithful  version  of  the  ancient  texts  in 
the  language  of  today. 

THE  NEW  ENGLISH  BIBLE  ex- 
presses no  denominational  or  doctrinal 
viewpoint.  A  completely  new  render- 
ing, it  is  offered  as  an  authoritative 
version  for  use  in  worship,  for  teach- 
ing, or  for  private  reading. 

Initial  Comment 

"An  accurate,  reliable  and  eminently 
readable  translation  which  does  not 
read  like  a  translation.  Readers  will  be 
amazed  at  the  increase  of  light,  with 
passages  long  dark  coming  into  focus." 
—  Morton  S.  Enslin,  Editor,  Journal 
of  Biblical  Literature 


Standard  Edition 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments 

1,536  pages  •  $8.95 

Standard  Edition 
with  the  Apocrypha 

1,824  pages  •  $9.95 


"This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  available 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  as 
of  this  date.  .  .  .  The  English  of  the 
translation  reaches,  in  some  passages,  a 
majesty  of  expression  which  may  en- 
rich the  English  language  in  our  day 
as  some  earlier  versions  did  in  theirs." 
—  James  A.  Sanders,  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  New  York 

"A  wonderful  experience" 

"It  has  been  a  wonderful  experience 
to  read  THE  NEW  ENGLISH  BIBLE. 
This  translation,  avoiding  the  stilted 
and  quaint  and  the  overly  modernistic, 
gives  a  man  the  sense  that  the  language 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  after  all  the  lan- 
guage of  lean  and  lucid  English." 

—  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy 

"The  translation  reads  very  smoothly 
in  a  language  that  is  fresh,  vigorous, 
colorful  and  even  scintillating.  Many 
Old  Testament  passages,  hitherto  ob- 
scure, have  become  meaningful  and 
clear."  —  Robert  H.  Boyd,  Luther 
Theological  Seminary 

Library  Edition 

(in  three  volumes) 

The  Old  Testament 

1,392  pages*  $8.95 

The  Apocrypha 

384  pages  •  $4.95 
tl    tvt       t    t  *  All  editions 

The  New  Testament  . 

(Second  Edition)  bound  in  cloth 

464  pages  •  $5.95 


Your  Choice  of  Editions 

STANDARD  EDITION:  The  Bible  in 
one  volume,  available  with  or  without 
the  Apocrypha,  contains  the  complete 
NEB  text  and  all  the  features,  includ- 
ing introductions,  footnotes,  and  sub- 
headings. 

LIBRARY  EDITION:  Three  separate 
volumes  — the  Old  Testament,  the 
Apocrypha,  and  the  New  Testament 
(Second  Edition).  The  text  is  identical 
with  that  in  the  Standard  Edition,  but 
the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
is  longer  and  the  notes  are  more  numer- 
ous. For  the  Second  Edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  translators  have  taken 
account  of  suggestions  and  criticisms 
made  since  publication  in  1961,  but  no 
extensive  changes  have  been  found 
necessary. 

Features 

INTRODUCTIONS  to  each  volume 
FOOTNOTES  throughout 

DESCRIPTIVE  SUBHEADINGS 

for  major  divisions  within  each  book 

SINGLE-COLUMN  FORMAT  with 

text  printed  in  paragraph  form. 

Chapter  and  verse  numbers 

placed  in  outside  margins 

to  avoid  breaking  continuity  of  text. 

POETRY  set  in  verse  form  wherever 
it  occurs 

Published  jointly  throughout 
the  world  by 

Oxford  University  Press 

and 

Cambridge  University  Press 


The  New  Testament 

(Second  Edition) 

is  also  available 

in  paperback.  $1.75 
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FINALLY  the  light  has  dawned,  and  we  know  that 
the   struggle  against   pollution   is   a   struggle  for 

survival,  our  survival,  and  our  children's. 

On  the  Shred  of  a  Cloud  (University  of  Alabama 
Press,  $6.50),  which  is  a  best  seller  in  Europe,  puts 
it  this  way:  "Nature  is  there — beyond  our  streets 
and  houses,  more  or  less  near,  more  or  less  dis- 
tant— and  we  are  part  of  it;  we  cannot  tear  our- 
selves out  of  its  totality  without  something  breaking 
into  pieces.  We  have  tried  it;  we  have  believed 
ourselves  capable  of  whipping  nature  into  obedi- 
ence, and  with  what  ominous  results!  .  .  .  We  must 
make  peace  with  the  natural  forces  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  if  we  are  ever  to  make  peace  within 
our  own  species." 

Author  Rolf  Edberg,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Swedish  parliament  and  has  represented  his 
country  in  important  diplomatic  posts,  believes  that 
pollution,  the  arms  race,  and  all  the  other  crises  we 
face  today  are  all  parts  of  the  same  problem,  that 
of  man  discovering  a  better  image  of  himself  in 
relation  to  the  cosmos. 

Edberg's  vision  is  vast,  but  he  has  been  a  news- 
paper editor  as  well  as  a  diplomat  and  knows  the 
importance  of  bringing  big  concepts  into  the  con- 
text of  personal  experience.  On  the  Shred  of  a 
Cloud  is  a  very  personal  book.  In  much  of  it 
ecology  is  woven  into  the  story  of  a  walking  trip  in 
the  mountains.  Here  is  some  of  the  most  evocative 
nature  writing  you  will   read. 

Above  &  Below  (McGraw-Hill,  $7.95)  will  take 
you  on  an  unforgettable  voyage  to  our  national 
underwater  parks  with  Helga  Sandburg  and  George 
Crile.  You  will  explore  the  Everglades,  continue 
down  to  the  Dry  Tortugas,  journey  to  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  wind  up  on  Anacapa,  in  the  Channel 
Islands  off  the  coast  of  California. 

Helga  Sandburg — Mrs.  Crile — is  a  poet,  a  good 
one,  and  she  was  encountering  the  undersea  world 
for  the   first  time.   Dr.   Crile,   with   a   physician's   re- 


Friday  Nigkt 


Now  on  the  sabbath  when  His  death  is  done 
and  the  book  closes  on  the  words  He  spoke — 
"Come  unto  me" — it  must  have  been  in  fun! — 
"/  will  refresh  you" — what  a  charming  joke! 
How  can  He  save  the  doomed  and  desperate  one 
after  the  fitting  of  the  crossbeam's  yoke? 

Can  we  recall  He  said,  "Be  of  good  cheer"? 
But  what  a  word  for  such  a  bloody  hour! 
Defeat  pollutes  the  evening  atmosphere 
and  sweetest  dreams  of  love's  domain  go  sour. 
Listen  for  the  dawn  to  catch  His  "I  am  here." 
Wait  for  the  Easter  of  His  risen  power. 

— Thomas  John  Carlisle 


sponse  to   living   things  and    lifelong   experience   in 
underwater  exploration,  was  a  perfect  guide. 

Full  of  brilliant  sunlight,  blue  water,  and  dancing 
reflections,  aiive  with  fish,  animals,  birds,  and  'peo- 
ple discovered  along  the  way,  their  story  of  their 
voyage  is  guaranteed  to  take  you  away  from  a 
world  of  income  taxes  and  rising  living  costs.  And 
it  is  a  potent  reminder  that  this  underwater  world, 
too,  can  be  disastrously  damaged  by  carelessness 
and   insensitivity. 

Berton  Roueche  is  a  naturalist  whose  writing  im- 
parts his  own  sense  of  wonder  and  discovery,  but 
reading  his  essays  about  some  of  America's  little- 
known  and  as  yet  untouched  regions  is  a  bitter- 
sweet pleasure.  The  reason  is  evident  in  What's 
Left:  Reports  on  a  Diminishing  America  (Little, 
Brown,  $5.95).  These  essays  are  about  a  rapidly 
dwindling  wilderness. 

Still,  let  us  enjoy  them  while  we  can — a  walk 
along  the  deserted  towpath  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Canal,  float  fishing  on  the  Current  River,  the 
rice  harvest  in  northwestern  Minnesota,  an  inscru- 
table muskrat,  a  patient  wood  turtle,  a  chorus  of 
jays  and  phoebes.  A  meager  heritage,  perhaps,  in 
terms  of  the  past,  but  precious  beyond  measure. 

It  won't  make  the  best-seller  lists,  but  Our  Noisy 
World  (Doubleday,  $4.50)  is  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant book  about  our  newest  pollution   problem. 

Listen  for  a  minute.  If  you  don't  hear  any  hums, 
hisses,  rumbles,  pops,  and  clicks,  you  are  fortunate, 
and  you  are  one  of  the  very  few  in  this  world  who 
are  not  being  subjected  to  the  constant  bombard- 
ment of  noise,  says  John  Gabriel  Navarra.  Noise  is 
so  prevalent  that  we  think  we  tune  it  out,  but  it 
makes  its  impact  on  our  mental,  emotional,  and 
physical  well-being  just  the  same. 

Pushing  for  an  antinoise  program  in  every  com- 
munity, Navarra  builds  a  strong  case  for  the  fight 
against  this  worldwide  problem. 

Ordinarily  a  play  becomes  a  success  on  the  stage 
and  then  appears  in  book  form,  but  a  three-act 
drama  by  best-selling  novelist  Morris  L.  West  turns 
this  around.  The  Heretic  (Morrow,  $7.50)  became  a 
book  without  having  been  seen  in  a  theater. 

It  takes  place  in  Venice  and  Rome  370  years 
ago,  and  its  hero  is  Giordano  Bruno,  who  actually 
lived  and  chose  to  die  at  the  stake  rather  than 
recant  his  "heretical"  questioning  of  church  dogma. 
For  "church"  read  State,  Establishment,  Community, 
or  brother  militants,  and  you  have  the  dilemma  of 
today's  hardheaded  who  insist  on  going  against 
the  tide.  There  are  many  ways  to  kill  a  man,  and 
some  are  more  painful  than  death. 

"I  found  myself  in  him,"  says  West  of  Bruno, 
"my  fears,  my  doubts,  my  own  wrong-headedness, 
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APRIL  20-i4,  1970 


St.  Louis'  630  foot  Arch  stands  oh 
the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  and  wel- 
comes you  to  the  city  and  Kiel  Audi- 
torium, April  20  to  24.   , 

DAILY  CHRISTIAN..  ADVOCATE 
the  official  General  Conference  jour- 
nal, will  be  on  hand  as  usual  to  report 
events  from  the.  Episcopal  Address 
through  the  final  benediction.  To  dele- 
gates the  DAILY  is  their  minutes  to 
refer  to  from  day  to  day  and  their  rec- 
ord to  carry  home  with  them. 

If  you  cannot  attend  you  will  still 
be  fully  informed  promptly,  concerning 
policy  changes  in  your  church,  through 
a  subscription  to  DAILY  CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE.  For  as  little  as  $2  ! .  .  . 
all  issues  will  be  mailed  after  Confer- 
ence. If  you  prefer  a  daily  report .... 
airmail  service  is  available  for  $5. 

Please  use  this  order  form. 


Daily   Christian   Advocate 
201    Eighth  Avenue  South 
Nashville,   Tennessee   37203 

Sirs: 

Here   is  my  order  for  the   DAILY  CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE. 

All  issues  in  package  $2.00 
(Mailed  April  27,  1970) 

Bound  volume  (Mailed  Aug.  15,  1970)        4.00 

All  issues  (Daily  by  Airmail)  5.00 

]   Fabrikoid  cover  for  set  .75 
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my  conviction  that  soon  or  late  a 
man  has  to  know  a  reason  for  living 
or  dying.  The  reason  may  be  wrong, 
but  man's  right  to  hold  this  reason  is 
inalienable." 

This  is  not  a  new  dramatic  theme, 
of  course,  but  West  has  handled  it 
strongly.  I  hope  we  will  see  it  on  the 
stage,  and  on  the  screen. 

The  dual  theme  of  1970  National 
Library  Week,  being  observed  April 
12  to  18,  is  Reading  Is  for  Every- 
body and  Read-Look-Listen  in  Your 
Library. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  bit  of  history 
I  learned  from  Herman  L.  Totten,  li- 
brarian at  United  Methodist-related 
Wiley   College. 

Back  in  1907  the  college  presi- 
dent, Dr.  M.  W.  Dogan,  heard  that  a 
Carnegie  Library  was  going  to  be 
given  to  the  city  of  Marshall,  Texas, 
where  Wiley  is  located.  Carnegie  Li- 
braries were  free  public  libraries  that 
were  built  in  more  than  1,600  United 
States  communities  with  money  given 
by  steel  manufacturer  Andrew  Carne- 
gie. But  Negroes  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  use  the  library  if  it 
were  located  in  the  town,  and  Wiley 
was  a  Negro  college. 

Dr.  Dogan  wrote  to  Emmett  Scott, 
a  graduate  of  Wiley,  who  was  serv- 
ing as  secretary  to  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, who  in  turn  wrote  to  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  explained  this  prob- 
lem. As  a  result,  the  campus  of  Wiley 
College  was  selected  for  the  library's 
location,  so  that  all  citizens  of 
Marshall,  black  and  white,  could  use 
it.  This  made  Wiley  not  only  the  first 
Negro  college  to  have  a  "Carnegie 
Library"  but  the  first  Negro  college 
west  of  the  Mississippi  to  own  its  own 
library. 

In    The    New    Russian    Tragedy 

(Norton,  $4.50),  foreign  correspond- 
ent Anatole  Shub  tells  about  a  play- 
wright who  had  tried — and  failed — 
to  get  permission  of  a  woman  official 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  the  West. 
Yet  she  liked  his  writing  and  they 
had  gotten  on  well  for  years. 

"But  why,"  a  friend  asked  him,  "is 
she  not  the  minister  of  culture?" 

"Yes,  but  there  are  others  above 
her." 

"But  if  she  likes  your  writing  so 
much,  why  at  least  didn't  she  attend 
the   premiere   of   your   play?" 

"She  wanted  to,  but  she  was 
afraid." 

"Furtseva  afraid?  If  even  she  is 
afraid,  who  then  is  not  afraid?" 

"Ah,  at  last  you  are  beginning  to 
understand  Soviet  Russia." 

The  old  oppression  is  there,  al- 
though it  is  balanced  to  a  small  de- 
gree   by    the    courage    of    dissidents 


and  the  secret  circulation  of  new 
ideas.  "The  sense  of  suffocation  and 
choking  is  matched  by  the  sullenness 
and  permanent  irritability  of  the 
masses,"  Shub  says.  "Should  present 
policies  prevail,  many  intelligent 
Russians  feel  that  the  likeliest  result 
— once  the  unemasculated  generation 
born  after  Stalin's  death  reaches 
manhood — will  be  a  violent  explo- 
sion." 

Shub  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  as 
correspondent  for  The  Washington 
Post  for  two  years,  and  was  expelled 
only  a  year  ago.  He  speaks  the  lan- 
guage and  reports  on  the  life  of  citi- 
zens, great  and  small,  in  fascinating 
detail. 

Martin  Buber,  the  most  important 
Jewish  thinker  of  this  century,  and 
Albrecht  Goes,  a  German  Lutheran 
pastor  who  was  a  Protestant  chap- 
lain in  Hitler's  army,  came  to  know 
and  respect  each  other  during  the 
dark  period  that  culminated  in  the 
murder  of  6  million  Jews,  and  many 
of  the  works  in  Men  of  Dialogue: 
Martin  Buber  and  Albrecht  Goes 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls,  $7.95)  sprang 
from  this   relationship. 

Remarkably  readable  and  interest- 
ing, this  is  not  a  collection  of  letters 
between  them  but  a  presentation  of 
some  of  their  most  profound  writing. 
Albrecht  Goes  became  a  major  liter- 
ary figure  in  post-World  War  II  Ger- 
many and  three  short  novels  that 
appear  here  show  his  power  as  a 
writer.  The  selections  from  Buber's 
work,  including  several  essays  not 
previously  published  in  English,  speak 
directly  and  movingly  to  the  reader. 

E.  William  Rollins,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  German  at  North  Carolina 
State  University,  and  Harry  Zohn, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  Ger- 
manic and  Slavic  languages  at 
Brandeis  University,  edited  this  potent 
book. 

For  too  many  months  I  have  been 
meaning  to  mention  an  outstanding 
book  of  prayers  and  meditations. 
The  Centering  Moment  (Harper  & 
Row,  $3.95),  by  Howard  Thurman, 
never  becomes  sentimental,  never 
dispenses  a  platitude.  There  is  dig- 
nity and  directness  in  the  way  it  ex- 
presses the  inner  seeking  of  the  soli- 
tary worshiper  alone  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  belatedly  but  enthusias- 
tically I  recommend  it. 

The  sermons  Billy  Graham 
preached  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
during  his  New  York  City  crusade  last 
summer  appear  in  The  Challenge 
(Doubleday,  $4.50).  Directed  to 
young  rebels  as  well  as  their  elders, 
they    stress    repeatedly   that   the    an- 
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swers  to  boredom,  loneliness,  racial 
strife,  and  international  war  can  be 
found  only  in  acceptance  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  Savior  and  as  Lord. 

I  started  to  read  To  Teach,  to  Love 

(World,  $5.95)  on  the  same  day  that 
I  had  been  hearing,  firsthand,  about 
ghetto  schools'  failure  to  provide 
meaningful  education  for  ghetto 
children.  So  in  spite  of  my  Kansas 
growing-up,  the  first  part  of  this  book, 
about  Jesse  Stuart's  early  days  of 
going  to  country  school  and  teaching 
in  Greenup  County,  Ky.,  struck  me  as 
being  from  another  age,  almost  from 
another  planet. 

But  Stuart  later  met  his  share  of 
problems  as  a  high-school  principal 
with  625  students  in  a  building  built 
for  300.  Teaching  writing  at  the 
American  University  in  Cairo  also  put 
heavy  demands  on  his  sturdy  com- 
mon sense  and  passionate  devotion 
to  teaching. 

A  loyal  core  of  Jesse  Stuart  fans 
won't  miss  To  Teach,  to  Love,  but  it 
deserves  wider  reading. 

If  you  want  to  understand — and 
you  should — why  today's  teachers 
are  almost  as  likely  to  be  seen  with 
a  picket  sign  as  a  piece  of  chalk, 
read  What's  Happened  to  Teacher? 
(Coward-McCann,   $5.95). 

Author  Myron  Brenton  interviewed 
more  than  250  teachers,  school  ad- 
ministrators, union  leaders,  and  offi- 
cials of  federal,  state,  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies,  and  he  concludes 
that  teachers,  caught  between  the 
temptations    of    professionalism    and 


trade  unionism,  aren't  quite  sure 
what  they  want. 

But  they  do  know  that  they  still 
rate  as  second-class  citizens  at  a 
time  when  education  is  given  first 
place  in  our  society;  that  they  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  nation's 
prosperity,  but  are  excluded  from  it; 
that  they  form  the  largest  occupa- 
tional block  in  the  country,  but  have 
little  political  power;  that  the  class- 
room is  no  longer  an  exciting,  crea- 
tive, fertile  place  because  education 
is  not  attracting,  on  the  whole,  the 
brightest,  most  creative  people. 

"Yes,  they  want  conditions  bet- 
tered for  the  children,"  says  Brenton, 
"but  it's  fundamentally  a  fight  for 
teacher  betterment  that's  being 
waged  at  present." 

Better  read  this  book  before  you 
go  to  your  next  PTA  meeting. 

It  was  July,  1968.  Former  White 
House  staff  writer  Grace  Halsell 
looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror  and 
decided  the  time  had  come  to  begin 
an  odyssey  no  white  woman  had 
ever  undertaken  before.  Medication 
and  sun  had  turned  her  skin  black. 
Black  contact  lenses  transformed  her 
blue  eyes. 

And  so,  quietly,  she  dropped  out 
of  white  America  to  live  for  six 
months  as  a  black  woman,  first  in 
Harlem,  then  in  the  deep  South. 
Soul  Sister  (World,  $5.95)  is  her 
journal  of  those  six  months. 

As  a  newspaper  correspondent 
she  had  traveled  the  world  and  had 
seen  slums  more  squalid  than  Harlem, 
yet    she    believes    now    that    none    is 
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more  psychologically  imprisoning  or 
damaging  to  the  human  spirit.  There 
she  learned  firsthand  about  white 
profiteers,  hustlers,  absentee  land- 
lords, and  the  System.  In  Mississippi 
she  found  it  harder,  but  she  feels 
that  if  she  had  been  born  black  she 
would  want  to  live  in  the  South, 
where  the  enemies  are  men,  identifi- 
able, instead  of  an  unseen  Establish- 
ment. 

In  both  Harlem  and  Mississippi  she 
was  sustained  by  the  support  and 
dignity  black  people  offer  to  each 
other.  What  did  she  learn?  ".  .  . 
only  what  we  always  forget:  that 
there  is  no  certitude,  that  we  'know' 
little  beyond  the  fact  that  life  is 
pain  and  life  is  a  burden,  and  often 
insupportable  for  those  who  believe 
they  can  walk  or  live  alone." 

Four  articles  that  originally  ap- 
peared in  Together  appear  as  chap- 
ters of  Ways  to  Wake  Up  Your 
Church  (Fortress  Press,  $2.95).  This 
lively  paperback  edited  by  Edgar  R. 
Trexler  is  about  actual  congregations 
— Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  United 
Methodist,  United  Church  of  Christ, 
Baptist,  and  Lutheran — that  have 
faced  up  to  their  own  special  chal- 
lenges. 

Few  of  us  send  in  an  income-tax 
return,  honest  as  it  may  be,  without 
wondering  uneasily  if  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  see  it  our  way 
if  they  call  us  in  for  an  audit. 

But:  "Once  you  have  filed  an  hon- 
est return  and  paid  the  tax  that  you 
really  owe,  you  have  the  strength 
of  a  grizzly  bear,"  say  William  L. 
Raby  and  Carl  Riblet,  Jr.  in  The 
Reluctant  Taxpayer  (Cowles,  $5.95). 
This  is  a  book  that  helps  you  under- 
stand your  rights  under  tax  laws  and 
tells  you  what  you  can  do  if  the  IRS 
tells  you  that  you  owe  more  than  you 
are  convinced  you  do. 

I  have  enjoyed — 

Myself  a  Mandarin  (John  Day, 
$5.50) — Englishman  Austin  Coates 
was  a  special  magistrate  in  the  New 
Territories  of  Hong  Kong,  and  it  was 
a  liberal  education.  His  telling  about 
it  is  wry,  offhanded,  sometimes  very 
funny. 

Birds,  Beasts,  and  Relatives  (Vik- 
ing, $5.95) — Another  Englishman, 
Gerald  Durrell,  remembers  five  years 
of  his  boyhood  when  his  family  lived 
on  the  island  of  Corfu.  These  individ- 
ualists shared  quarters  with  a  donkey, 
a  white  barn  owl,  three  mongrel 
dogs,  five  baby  hedgehogs,  a  snarl  of 
scorpions,  and  a  spade-footed  toad. 

How  Women  Can  Make  Money 
in  the  Stock  Market  (Doubleday, 
$4.95) — former      silent-screen       star 
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— With  Dignity  Among  Friends — 

Now  you  can  enjoy  the  security  and 
fellowship  of  retirement  living  with 
friends  who  share  similar  interests 
and  standards  of  values  almost  regard- 
less of  financial  considerations.  Lei- 
sure living  is  yours  in  the  heart  of  the 
fabulous  Pacific  Northwest  among 
good  friends  and  yet  with  the  integ- 
ritv  of  personal  privacy. 

•  Fellowship  and  service  with  folks  who 
share  your  own  interests  and  way  of 
life. 

•  Security  of  knowing  that  spiritual  as 
well  as  other  areas  of  life  are  enriched. 

•  Lei>ure  living  with  quiet  moments 
spiced  with  optional  vacation-land  ad- 
ventures readily  available  only  in  our 
magnificent    Pacific    Northwest. 

•  Moderate  climate  which  minimizes 
medical  problems,  but  security  in 
knowing  that  when  needed,  medical 
attention  is  readily  available,  often 
""right  at  home." 

•  Excellent  meals  in  charming  at- 
mosphere. 

•  Golf,  gardening,  hobbies  and  all  the 
recreational  facilities  of  Seattle — a  city 
between    the    Sea   and    the  Mountains. 


Wesley  Gardens  is  affiliated  with  the  United 
Methodist  Church  but  is  open  to  members  of 
all    faiths. 

Send  this  coupon  today,  while  there  are  still 
openings.   Or   telephone  TA   -4-5000. 


T-4-70 

WESLEY  GARDENS 

815  S.  216th  Street 

Des  Moines,  Washington  98188 

Send       more       information       at       no 

obligation. 
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Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Colleen  Moore  is  the  widow  of  a  top- 
level  partner  of  the  country's  largest 
investment  brokerage  firm.  The  only 
thing  wrong  with  this  book  for 
neophyte  investors  with  a  limited 
amount  to  spend  is  that  it  shouldn't 
have  discriminated  against  men.  It 
is  for  everybody. 

The  Punch  Line  (Simon  and 
Schuster,  $4.95) — The  work  of  25 
cartoonists  from  England's  humor 
magazine,  Punch.  Editor  William  Cole 
has  selected  a  sprightly  bunch  from 
Punch. 

"We  Christians  make  tolerably 
good  martyrs,  but  are  unbelievably 
callow  when  it  comes  to  thrusting  the 
dagger  at  the  tyrant's  heart." 

In  Unyoung  —  Uncolored  —  Un- 
poor  (Abingdon,  paper,  $1.75), 
British  Methodist  minister  Colin  Mor- 
ris, a  missionary  in  Zambia  since 
1956,  challenges  the  traditional  view 
of  Jesus  as  a  pacifist  and  declares 
that  Christians  have  both  the  right 
and  responsibility  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle  for  human  freedom. 

This  is  an  outspoken,  controversial, 
angry  book. 

"For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone,/The  flowers 
appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come, /and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 
land." 

From  the  Hebrew  bard  who  wrote 
the  Song  of  Solomon  to  Eskimo 
hunter,  from  Greek  fisherman  to 
American  cowboy — in  all  lands  and 
all  ages  people  have  rejoiced  at  the 
return   of  spring. 

People  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  1  2  will  find  words  for  their  re- 
joicing in  Spring  World,  Awake 
(Abingdon,  $6.95).  This  is  a  generous 
and  satisfying  collection  of  stories, 
poems,  and  essays  gathered  together 
by  Mildred  Correll  Luckhardt. 

Young  children  can  visit  an  island 
off  the  Swedish  coast  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  a  Swedish  family 
through  Skrallan  and  the  Pirates 
(Doubleday,  $4.95),  by  Astrid  Lind- 
gren. 

Skrallan  is  an  impish-eyed  three- 
year-old  girl  with  a  talent  for  getting 
into  trouble  and  a  loving  family  to 
get  her  out  of  it.  Her  story  is  told  in 
48  lively  text  pages  and  48  color 
photographs.  — Helen   Johnson 


Why  climb  your  stairs  when  an  Inclinette 
can  take  you  up  and  down  with  just  a 
push  of  the  button? 

Inclinette  is  the  safe  and  easy  way  for 
the  handicapped  or  elderly  ...  is  more 
convenient  for  the  whole  family. 
Write  for  new,  free  booklet , 

with  information  on  Inclin-  - 
ette  -  2  passenger  IN- 
CLIN-ATOR  -"Elevette" 
the  modern  home  eleva- 
tor. Equipment  is  tax  de- 
ductible when  recom- 
mended by  doctor. 

INCLINATOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

2307  Paxton  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Address    TOGETHER— Classified    Dept. 
201    Eighth    Avenue.    South,    Nashville,    Term.    37203 


HELP    WANTED 


REGISTERED  NURSES— 70  BED  hospital  pres- 
ently expanding  to  100  beds,  sponsored  and 
supported  by  the  Division  of  National  Missions, 
United  Methodist  Church,  located  in  scenic 
northern  New  Mexico  near  good  skiing  areas. 
Openings  available  in  surgery,  obstetrics  and 
medical-surgical.  Living  quarters  available  on 
hospital  grounds  for  single  women.  Contact 
Stanley  M.  Egli,  Administrator,  Espanola  Hos- 
pital, Espanola,  New  Mexico     87532. 

TRINITY  UNITED  METHODIST,  DIRECTOR 
of  Christian  Education  for  church  of  900  mem- 
bers. Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  qualifications.  Lovely  southeast  coast  of 
Florida.  The  Rev.  Orville  N.  Nelson,  3901 
Northeast  22nd  Avenue,  Lighthouse  Point, 
Florida     33064. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COTTAGE  FOR  RENT:  MODERN,  all  electric, 
completely  furnished.  In  beautiful  secluded 
forest.  Mrs.  Marian  Hege,  R.D.  1,  Centre  Hall, 
Pa.    16828.   Phone   814-364-9113. 

VISIT  LOVELY  LANE  THE  Mother  Church  of 
American  Methodism  and  the  Museum  of  the 
Methodist  Historical  Society,  St.  Paul  &  22nd 
Streets,   Baltimore,    Maryland      21218. 

VISITORS  ATTEND  INTERNATIONAL,  IN- 
TERDENOMINATIONAL, ecumenical,  En- 
glish language  Tokyo  Union  Church,  7-7, 
5-chome  Jingumae,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo.  Tele- 
phone:  400-0047. 

RELAX.  DELIGHTFULLY  UN-COMMER- 
CIALIZED LAKE,  mountain  resort.  Excel- 
lent food.  $72  and  $98  weekly,  includes  meals. 
Folder.  Weld  Inn  and  Motel,  Weld,  Maine 
04285. 


POSITION  WANTED 


AVAILABLE— DIRECTOR  OF  CONTEMPO- 
RARY Evangelism.  Conference  or  local  level. 
Write  to :  Bronson  Parrett,  308  B  January 
Street,   Murfreesboro,   Tenn.      37130. 
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SITTING  NEXT  to  me  at  a  dinner  the  other  night  was 
a  young  lady  who  had  just  obtained  her  Ph.D.  degree 
in  mathematics.  Since  my  own  scholastic  career  in 
mathematics  is  a  pitiful  thing,  indeed,  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  admiration  and  respect.  I  happened  to  comment 
that  Tom  Lehrer,  a  Harvard  professor  who  writes  songs 
and  plays  his  own  accompaniment,  has  a  record  in 
which  he  talks  about  "the  new  math."  I  told  her  that  was 
the  extent  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  Then 
she  comforted  me  by  saying  that  Lehrer  not  only  makes 
smart  remarks  about  mathematics  but  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about  and  his  fundamental  ideas  are  sound. 

I  feel  that  way  about  an  author  by  the  name  of 
Shepherd  Mead.  His  books  are  sheer  delight  and  his 
humor  is  unexcelled.  Still,  underneath  the  whole  thing 
he  is  a  man  of  wise  perception,  and  obviously  he  has 
an  intelligent  vision  of  things.  He  is  the  fellow  who 
wrote  How  to  Succeed  in  Business  Without  Really  Trying. 

I  call  your  attention  to  'ER  by  Shepherd  Mead  {Simon 
and  Schuster,  $5.95).  The  subtitle  to  the  book  is  The 
Brassbound  Beauty,  The  Bearded  Bicyclist,  and  the  Gold- 
Colored  Teen-age  Grandfather.  This  gives  you  an  idea 
of  what  to  expect.  'ER  relates  the  adventures  of  Alfred 
Hooper  who  sports  a  beard  and  is  on  a  sabbatical  leave 
from  Audubon,  a  private  day  school  in  St.  Louis  County, 
Missouri,  where  he  teaches  literature.  He  has  certain 
great  expectations  for  England  and  a  great  respect  for 
her  tradition.  He  ends  up  in  a  little  place  called  Poke-on- 
Thames  where  many  things  mysterious  and  exciting 
happen  to  him. 

He  gets  caught  in  an  archaeological  adventure  where 
without  really  trying  he  gets  much  publicity  centered 
around  a  young  lady  who  just  might  have  been  a  girl 
friend  of  Chaucer's.  His  next-door  neighbor  is  a  pop 
singer  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  teen-ager  but  has  lost 
his  hair.  Alfred  lives  in  a  little  cottage  which  a  hustling 
American  businessman  has  rented  along  with  the  house 
and  encourages  him  in  his  archaeological  pursuits.  Then 
he  gets  caught  with  the  amorous  queen  of  the  American 
colony  known  to  her  associates  as  Hiyah  which  is  short 
for  Hyacinth.  There  is  the  secretary  of  the  American 
with  whom  he  falls  in  love.  I  hasten  to  warn  you  that 
he  takes  a  rather  free  and  easy  attitude  toward  sex,  but 
unless  you  insist  on  taking  it  very  seriously,  as  he  never 
does,  I  do  not  think  you  will   be  offended. 

The  book  moves  from  one  impossible  situation  to 
another,  but  it  never  becomes  a  bore.  There  are  some 
very  keen  observations  about  the  English  and  their  atti- 
tude toward  Americans  so  that  anybody  who  has  spent 
a  little  time  in  England  will  constantly  recognize  situa- 
tions and  people.  There  is  not  a  thing  here  to  improve 


your  religion  or  your  philosophy,  and  if  you  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  legitimate  to  read  a  book  now  and 
then  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  forget  'ER.  Once  in  awhile 
when  I  come  across  a  book  like  this,  I  am  glad  that 
Leland  Case,  TOGETHER's  first  editor,  talked  me  into 
doing  this  feature. 

I  have  spoken  of  Alistair  MacLean  before  as  a  writer 
of  tough  books  about  the  war.  A  few  weeks  ago  on  two 
successive  nights,  the  movie  The  Guns  of  Navaronne  was 
on  television.  That  is  a  great  one.  So  I  am  always  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  any  book  he  writes,  which  leads  me  to 
comment  on  his  PUPPET  ON  A  CHAIN  (Doubleday, 
$5.95).  This  has  to  do  with  a  very  tough  character  travel- 
ing under  the  name  of  Major  Sherman  and  working  for 
Interpol.  When  he  arrives  in  Amsterdam,  a  man  he  was 
to  meet  is  killed  before  his  eyes,  and  he  fails  to  catch 
the  killer.  From  then  on  it  gets  even  worse.  Two  beautiful 
girls  are  his  assistants,  and  through  a  series  of  very 
exciting  adventures,  he  seeks  to  break  up  a  huge  dope 
ring  with  the  help  of  Amsterdam  police.  So  far,  so  good. 

It  seems  to  me  the  whole  thing  gets  out  of  hand  and 
becomes  slightly  ridiculous.  Toward  the  end  of  the  book, 
for  example,  he  is  always  getting  things  under  control — 
then  he  is  caught  off  guard  and  prepared  for  execution 
by  his  enemies.  But  something  happens,  and  he  catches 
them  off  guard,  kills  a  few,  and  goes  on  to  the  next 
adventure.  A  fellow  as  smart  as  he  has  to  be  ought  to 
be  smart  enough  not  to  get  caught  so  many  times. 

Practically  everybody  gets  killed  in  this  thing  and 
some  of  them  by  the  most  bizarre  methods.  MacLean, 
like  everybody  else,  needs  to  learn  that  you  can  overdo 
a  good  thing  and  violence  becomes  not  forbidding  or 
atrocious  but  simply  boring.  The  deft  touch  of  The  Guns 
of  Navaronne  is  not  apparent  here,  and  I  came  to  the 
end  of  the  story  content  that  it  was  over. 

Finally,  we  turn  to  A  POCKET  FULL  OF  RYE  by  A.  J. 
Cronin  (Little,  Brown,  $5.95).  This  is  my  first  introduction 
to  Dr.  Lawrence  Carroll  who  does  not  take  himself  too 
seriously  and  is  looking  for  a  way  to  get  along  without 
working  too  hard.  He  is  no  idealistic  young  doctor  out 
to  make  his  mark.  He  finds  an  ideal  place  for  his  talents 
in  a  small  Swiss  clinic  near  Zurich.  The  matron  of  the 
clinic  has  strict  ideas  of  discipline,  and  she  and  Carroll 
work  together,  if  not  with  admiration,  at  least  with 
mutual  respect.  The  clinic  takes  young  children  for  treat- 
ment, then  sends  them  back  to  England. 

There  comes  to  this  place  a  very  sick  young  boy  named 
Danny  Davigan.  His  mother  is  a  former  sweetheart  of 
Dr.  Carroll's  and  in  a  kind  of  flashback,  you  see  a  very 
close  personal  relationship  at  one  time.  Now  the  conflict 
begins.  The  doctor  does  not  want  to  get  involved  again. 
To  further  complicate  the  situation,  the  boy  may  be  the 
doctor's  son.  Their  relationship  is  at  times  very  tender 
and  at  all  times  rather  uneasy. 

Cronin  is  a  first-rate  writer  and  I  found  the  book  quite 
satisfactory.  At  no  time  did  I  want  to  put  it  down  sud- 
denly. It  had  my  interest  to  the  end  because  the  outcome 
is  not  obvious.  This  is  not  Cronin's  best  novel  but  it  is 
one  of  the  satisfying  ones  I  have  read  during  the  last  year. 

—GERALD  KENNEDY 
Bishop,  Los  Angeles  Area,  The  United  Methodist  Church 
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By  REGINA  SAURO 


SYLVESTINA  was  an  old  horse  who 
belonged  to  Tony  Pumpaloo,  the 
fruits-and-vegetables  man.  Every 
morning,  Tony  Pumpaloo  hitched 
old  Sylvestina  to  the  cart,  and  they 
rode  around  town  delivering  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  Tony  Pumpaloo's 
customers. 

One  morning  Tony  Pumpaloo 
hitched  Sylvestina  to  the  grocery 
cart.  Mrs.  Tony  Pumpaloo  came  out 
with  Sylvestina's  favorite  treat — sugar 
cubes — but  Sylvestina  sighed  and 
turned  her  head  away. 

"Why,  Sylvestina!"  said  Mrs.  Tony 
Pumpaloo.  "No  sugar  treat  this  morn- 
ing? Something  must  be  the  matter!" 

Tony  Pumpaloo  peeked  into 
Sylvestina's  nose  bag.  "Well,  well, 
well!  Sylvestina  hasn't  touched  her 
oats!" 

Mrs.  Tony  Pumpaloo  clucked  her 
tongue.  "Sylvestina  must  be  sick.  I 
am  going  to  telephone  Louie-the- 
Veterinarian  and  ask  him  to  come 
right  over." 

Louie-the-Veterinarian  came  right 
over  with  his  little  black  bag.  He 
pinched  and  poked  and  patted  and 
peered  at  Sylvestina  from  her  nose 
to  the  tip  of  her  tail.  Louie-the- 
Veterinarian  shook  his  head.  "I  can't 
find  anything  wrong  with  Sylvestina," 
he  said.  "She  is  in  perfect  health.  I 
think  she  has  the  horse  blues." 

Sylvestina  sighed  and  switched  her 
tail.  Mrs.  Tony  Pumpaloo  clucked 
her  tongue.  "Sylvestina  must  stay 
home  today  and  rest,  Tony.  She  can't 
deliver  any  fruits  and  vegetables  .  .  . 
not  even  one  little  carrot.  You  will 
have  to  deliver  them  all  by  yourself." 

Tony  Pumpaloo  patted  old  Sylves- 
tina and  scratched  her  ear  fondly. 
"You  rest  today,  old  girl.  I'll  deliver 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  in  my  push- 
cart. It  will  be  hard  work,  but  I 
can  do  it." 

Tony  Pumpaloo  unhitched  Sylves- 
tina from  the  grocery  cart  and  led 
her  back  into  the  shed.  Sylestina 
sighed  and  sighed  every  step  of  the 
way. 

While  Tony  Pumpaloo  loaded  his 
fruits  and  vegetables  into  the  push- 
cart, Mrs.  Tony  Pumpaloo  got  Sylves- 
tina's brush.  She  stroked  Sylvestina 
gently  until  every  hair  shone.  "How's 


that,  dear  Sylvestina?"  she  asked.  "Do 
you  feel  better  now?" 

But  old  Sylvestina  just  sighed,  and 
her  head  drooped  low.  Mrs.  Tony 
Pumpaloo  clucked  her  tongue,  and 
then  went  into  the  house.  When  she 
came  back,  she  was  carrying  a  big  pot 
of  hot  vegetable  soup. 

"Try  to  eat  some  nice  hot  soup, 
Sylvestina,"  she  coaxed.  "Hot  vegeta- 
ble soup  always  makes  Tony  feel 
good  when  he  has  the  blues." 

Sylvestina  sniffed  at  the  soup, 
sighed,  and  her  head  drooped  even 
lower. 

Mrs.  Tony  Pumpaloo  clucked  her 
tongue  again  and  took  the  soup 
away.  When  she  came  back,  she  was 
carrying   a    portable    radio. 

"Listen  to  this  cheerful  music, 
Sylvestina,"  she  begged.  "Cheerful 
music  always  makes  me  feel  good 
when   I   have  the  blues." 

But  Sylvestina  just  sighed,  and  her 
head  drooped  so  low  that  it  almost 
touched  the  ground. 

"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  Mrs.  Tony 
Pumpaloo,  feeling  blue  herself.  "This 
will  never  do,  Sylvestina."  She  sat 
down  on  a  stool,  cupped  her  chin 
in  her  hands,  and  stared  sadly  at 
Sylvestina.  "There  must  be  something 
that  will  cheer  you  up  and  get  rid 
of  the   horse  blues." 

Mrs.  Tony  Pumpaloo  looked 
around  the  shed.  Then  she  picked  up 
the  battered,  tattered  old  straw  hat 
that  Sylvestina  wore  every  day  when 


she  delivered  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Mrs.  Tony  Pumpaloo  turned  the  old 
hat  'round  and  'round  in  her  hands, 
and  clucked  her  tongue.  She  went 
back  to  the  house,  taking  the  old 
hat  with  her. 

When  Tony  Pumpaloo  came  home 
late  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  very 
tired.  He  went  into  the  house  and 
plopped  down  in  his  favorite  chair. 

"I  missed  old  Sylvestina  today,"  he 
said.  "She  is  a  great  help  to  me. 
Pushing  the  handcart  was  hard  work. 
Is  she  feeling  better?" 

Mrs.  Tony  Pumpaloo  smiled  a 
secret  smile.  "Come  out  to  the  shed 
and   see  for  yourself." 

They  went  out  to  the  shed,  and 
Tony  Pumpaloo  said,  "Oh,  my!" 

There  was  a  big  mirror  hanging 
in  front  of  Sylvestina,  and  she  was 
bobbing  her  head  and  making  happy 
whinnies. 

Perched  on  her  head  was  the  bat- 
tered, tattered,  old  straw  hat.  But 
what  a  difference!  There  were  gay 
ribbons,  saucy  bows,  and  daisies  on 
it! 

Sylvestina  nuzzled  Mrs.  Tony 
Pumpaloo's  ear,  and  Mrs.  Tony 
Pumpaloo    laughed. 

"Sylvestina  will  be  fine  now,"  she 
said.  "No  more  horse  blues  for  her! 
There  is  nothing  like  a  pretty  bonnet 
to  cheer  up  a  woman  ...  or  a 
horse!" 

"Well,  well,  well!"  laughed  Tony 
Pumpaloo.  □ 


Ouch!  Ouch!  Ouch!  Ouch!... 


There  was  a  little  woolly  worm 

That  grew  quite  green  and  hairy. 

He  crawled  along  a  flower  stem 

As  dainty  as  a  fairy. 

So  many  legs  to  keep  in  tune! 

I  wonder  how  he  manages. 

When  he  falls  down  and  skins  his  knees, 

He  needs  so  many  bandages! 

— Elizabeth  Morris  Akers 
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A  prankish  moon  has  decreed 
that  Easter,  1970,  will  be  ob- 
served on  March  29 — a  little 
early,  we  thought,  as  we  came  to 
our  desk  this  morning  through  icy 
slush. 

April  is  the  month  we  usually 
associate  with  Easter.  In  fact,  24 
of  the  next  30  Easter  Sundays  will 
fall  in  that  month,  the  latest  on 
April  23  in  the  year  2000. 

As  we  write,  however,  winter's 
bountiful  crop  of  snow  is  begin- 
ning to  sag  under  a  temporary 
thaw.  The  days  are  growing  longer, 
but  a  cold  drizzle  is  falling  and 
more  snow  is  likely.  Just  the  same, 
Easter  and  April  are  very  much 
in  mind,  though  weeks  away. 

If  you  have  read  A  Minor 
Miracle  [page  37],  you  know  that 
the  author,  Freida  L.  Mitchell,  is 
a  psychiatric  nurse.  What  you  may 
not  know  is  that  Mrs.  Mitchell  is 
quite  an  outdoorswoman  who  de- 
lights in  camping,  hiking,  and 
packing  into  California's  rugged 
Sierra   Nevada    mountain    range. 

On  one  such  trip,  she  was  left 
alone  in  camp  overnight  while 
her  husband  made  an  emergency 
trip  into  San  Bernardino.  Because 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take 
the   truck,   there   was   no  place   to 
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put  food  supplies  out  of  reach  of 
foraging  animals. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  tells  us  she  was 
wakened  "by  a  terrific  din  just 
outside  the  tent.  Knowing  I  had  a 
night  raider,  I  scrambled  out  of 
my  sleeping  bag  to  see  a  huge 
brown  bear  rolling  my  ice  chest 
up   the   hill." 

To  drive  off  the  invader,  Mrs. 
Mitchell  began  throwing  things — 
a  Dutch-oven  lid,  stool,  water 
bucket,  and  finally  some  chairs.  A 
neighboring  camper  arrived  in 
time  to  see  the  bear — "all  seven 
feet  of  him,"  Mrs.  Mitchell  says — 
standing  up  and  glaring  down  at 
an  angry  woman  dressed  in  a  flan- 
nel nightgown,  her  husband's 
long  red-wool  sox,  and  his  orange- 
colored   hunting  jacket. 

The  incident  ended  happily 
when  the  bear,  approached  with 
a  lighted  lantern,  disappeared 
into  the  forest.  Less  happy,  how- 
ever, was  the  fate  of  the  printed 
questionnaire  we  sent  Mrs.  Mitchell 
when  we  accepted  her  article. 

"I  am  sorry  I  had  to  place  my 
biography  and  the  anecdote  about 
the  bear  on  a  sheet  of  plain  typ- 
ing paper,"  she  replied.  "Unfor- 
tunately, the  special  sheet  you 
provided  fell  into  the  paws  and 
mouth   of   my  young   poodle." 

From  time  to  time  we  have 
mentioned  the  delay  that  may 
come  between  the  acceptance  of 
a  manuscript  and  its  appearance 
in  TOGETHER.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  those  "good  anytime" 
articles  such  as  Elizabeth  W. 
Choate's  How  to  Lead  a  Double 
Life    [page  35] . 

In  this  case,  however,  some 
aspects  of  Mrs.  Choate's  story  have 
altered  since  it  was  submitted  to 
us  several  years  ago.  She  suffers 
from  multiple  sclerosis,  and  now 
spends  a  great  deal  of  her  time 
in  a  wheelchair. 

Just  the  same,  Mrs.  Choate's 
story  remains  as  originally  written 
several  years  ago.  Meanwhile,  we 
were  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Choate: 

"While  Betty's  physical  condi- 
tion is  no  longer  the  same,  she 
still  has  the  same  fighting  spirit,  the 
same  uncomplaining  personality. 
She  makes  us  all  proud,  and  she  is 
a  joy  to  live  with." 

As  we  indicated  back  on  page 
1  in  this  issue,  there  are  some 
interesting  sidelights  on  the  artist 
whose  Last  Supper  tapestry  is  re- 
produced on  this  month's  cover. 

Brother  Mel  Meyer  tells  us  that 


his  present  position  is  that  of  a 
"full-time  artist  as  a  religious  in 
the  Society  of  Mary,"  and  that  his 
studio  in  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  is 
equipped  with  four  suspended, 
swinging  chairs,  and  a  swinging 
bed. 

The  artist  is  fond  of  recalling  a 
14,000-mile  motor-scooter  tour  of 
Europe.  Roughing  it  most  of  the 
time,  he  slept  on  park  benches  and 
under  bridges,  sketched,  painted, 
and   took   2,500  color  pictures. 

Although  India  is  the  focus  of 
our  interview  this  month  with  Dr. 
John  F.  Schaefer  [see  India's 
Christians:  Leaven  for  a  Nation, 
page  3  ] ,  the  former  EUB  pastor  and 
missions  administrator  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Africa,  Asia,  Europe, 
and  Latin  America.  Before  becom- 
ing associate  general  secretary  of 
the  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions'  World  Division,  he  was 
general  secretary  of  its  Evangeli- 
cal United  Brethren  counterpart, 
and  headed  that  board's  over- 
seas mission  program. 

From  1955  to  1959,  Dr.  Schae- 
fer was  professor  of  practical  the- 
ology at  Evangelical  Theological 
Seminary,  Naperville,  III.,  and  for 
15  years  prior  to  that  was  pastor 
of  First  EUB  Church,  Elgin,  III.,  one 
of  the  denomination's  largest  con- 
gregations in  the  Midwest.  His 
father  was  an  EUB  minister. 

Dr.  Floyd  V.  Filson,  who  re- 
views the  New  English  Bible  for  us 
on  page  38,  is  a  widely  recog- 
nized biblical  authority.  He  is  a 
professor  emeritus  at  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
500,000  copies  of  this  new  Bible 
were  printed  before  it  was  sched- 
uled to  go  on  sale  this  March  16, 
and  that  it  has  been  selected  as 
a  Book  of  the  Month  and  Book 
Guild  offering. 

— Vour  Editors 
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"Go  forth  in  peace,  and  he  of  good  courage;  hold  that  which 
is  good,  rejoicing  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit . . . ' 


After  confirmation  and  reception 
what  do  you  do  to  acquaint  new 
members  with  their  church  ...  its 
heritage  ...  its  purpose  ...  its  per- 
sonalities witnessing  for  Christ  to- 
day? 

How  do  you  explain  to  them  their 
new  role  in  the  church? 

Many  successful  churches  routine- 
ly give  a  year's  free  subscription  to 
TOGETHER,  United  Methodism's 
family  magazine.  TOGETHER  in- 
forms about  the  church  yesterday, 
today,  and  tomorrow.  It  inspires  read- 
ers to  a  closer  relationship  with  other 
Christians  and  to  working  actively 
for  the  local  church.  Its  attractive  lay- 
out and  style  of  writing  makes  read- 
ing pleasurable. 

Furthermore,  TOGETHER's  en- 
trance into  the  home  each  month  is 
like  a  visit  from  the  church.  It  makes 
the  new  member  feel  welcome  and 
needed. 

Pastors,  church  leaders,  send  for 
the  new  member  certificates  to 
TOGETHER,  201  Eighth  Avenue, 
South,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37203. 
These  and  the  current  issue  of 
TOGETHER  are  free.  Ask  for  quan- 
tities you  need.  They  will  be  sent 
along  with  order  forms.  The  first 
issue  is  free  .  .  .  the  church  pays  for 
twelve  so  the  new  member  receives 
thirteen  issues  as  an  introduction  to 
his  new  church. 

Subscription  is  $3  a  year,  through 
TOGETHER  agent.  $5  a  year  regular. 
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"a  general  magazine  informative  and  vital  to 
the  religious  life  of  all  United  Methodists" 
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Amazing  Bargains  in  World  Famous  Holland 

GLADIOLUS 


50 

BLOOMING  SIZE 
BULBS,  ONLY 

$100 


Mail  the  coupon  below  and  get  our  rainbow  mix  assortment 
of  50  blooming  size  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  imported  from 
HOLLAND  for  only  2c  a  bulb.  These  medium  size 
blooming  varieties  are  already  2  J-j  to  3  inches  in  cir- 
cumference and  will  produce  a  rainbow  of  blooms.  We 
mix  flaming  reds,  vivid  yellows,  deep  purples,  whites, 
crimson,  violet,  multicolor,  etc.  as  available  to  set  your 
garden  blazing  with  all  the  beauty  only  gladiolus  in  full 
bloom  can  bring.  Many  of  these  glads  have  already 
bloomed  in  the  field  one  season  and  are  now  ready  for 
second  year  blooms  on  spikes  2  to  4  feet  tall.  Truly  an 
unbeatable  offer.  So  rush  your  order  today. 


of  extra  cost. 
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Don't  Walt    t2  fee'  tall   i-\\Y^»< 
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SEND  NO  MONEY 

* 

Just  fill  in  coupon  to  get  your  choice  of  these  amazing,  money-saving  offers.  When  your 
order  is  delivered  in  time  for  spring  planting  pay  thru  postman  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  If 
you  prefer  to  send  remittance  with  order  to  save  C.O.D.  charges,  add  60c  and  we  will  < 
ship  postage  paid,  including  FREE  a  valuable  CANDLES-OF-HEAVEN  Plant  (our  $1.00 
value).  All  bonuses  to  which  you  are  entitled  come  this  spring  with  your  order.  You  take 
no  chances  because  if  you  aren't  satisfied  on  inspection,  return  within  10  days  and  we 
refund  purchase  price.  Don't  wait.  Mail  order  today. 

MORE  MONEY  SAVING  BARGAINS  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 


For  Spring  Planting 

CREEPING  PHLOX 

(PHLOX  SOBULATA) 
6  for  $1     18  for  only  $2.89 


MICHIGAN  NURSERY  GROWN  PERENNIALS 
Creeping  Phlox  spreads  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter when  mature.  Clusters  of  flowers  in 
spring,  each  brilliant  bloom  about  an  inch 
across.  Lovely  foliage  carpets  ground  and 
stays  green  almost  all  year.  Valuable  for 
borders,  boundaries,  banks,  bare  spots. 
Healthy,  hardy  perennial  plants  one  year 
old.  Ass'ted  colors:  Red,  Rose-purple, 
White,  Blue,  Pink,  as  available.  Order  now 
for  spring  planting  at  our  low  price. 

CUSHION  MUMS 

GIANT  BALLS  OF  COLOR 

10  for  $1.00 

Order  now,  pay  later 
on  Spring  arrival  at  }  2 
our  catalog  price  to  get  new  customers.  You 
get  Hardy  root  divisions  from  nursery 
grown  proven  blooming  stock,  in  assorted 
colors  of  red,  yellow,  bronze,  pink,  white, 
as  available.  Normally  develop  to  bushel 
basket  size  with  myriads  of  dazzling  flowers, 
each  flower  1  to  2  inches  diameter.  Any 
Mum  not  producing  a  large  number  of 
blooms  this  fall  replaced  free.  Order  today. 
Check  coupon  and  mail. 


DAHLIAS 

8  for  $1.00 


How  freely  they 
bloom  with  rich 
autumn  flowers! 
Assorted  giant  dec- 
orative and  double 
ball  type.  Beautiful 

reds,  yellows,  lavender,  pink,  bronze,  etc. 

as    available.    Check    coupon    for    Spring 

planting  delivery   and   mail   today.   Every 

Dahlia  guaranteed! 


Mail  This  Money 
Saving  Coupon 
Today . . .  Backed 
By  Our  Famous 
3  Way  Guarantee 


EVERBL00MING 

HARDY 

CARNATIONS 

8  for  $1.00 


Few  perennials  are  so  richly  showy  and 
spicy  fragrant  as  these  garden  carnations 
(Grenadin).  Bloom  year  after  year  without 
replanting.  Large,  colorful  flowers  bloom  in 
abundance  all  summer  even  intermittently 
into  fall.  Bargain  offer  brings  you  2  yr. 
Michigan  nursery  plants,  field  grown  from 
seed,  strongly  rooted  and  ready  for  first 
transplanting  in  a  rainbow  mix  of  Pink, 
Red,  Yellow  and  White  colors  and  varieties 
as  available.  8  for  only  $1.00  ...  24  plants 
$2.50.  Check  coupon  and  mail  today. 


Amazing  New  Ready  Made 
GARDEN 
POOL 

Complete  $3.98 

Sunken  Garden 
Pool.  One  piece, 
durable,  water- 
tight polypropolen.  Aqua,  kidney  shaped 
pool  installs  easily,  needs  no  plumbing. 
3'5"  x  2'3"  x  8"  deep.  $3.98;  2  for  $7.65. 
Lake  collected  Water  Lily  Bulb  Free. 
Check  coupon  and  mail  today. 


Hardy,  Low- Growing 

MOUND  ASTERS 

10  for  $1.98 

We  offer  Asters  that 
bush  out  in  low  1  to  1  '  2 
ft.  mounds  with  hun- 
dreds of  Blue,  Red,  White,  Pink  blooms  as 
available.  These  Michigan  nursery  grown 
root  divisions  are  ready  for  first  trans- 
planting. Must  bloom  year  planted  or 
replaced  free.  Check  coupon. 

Blooms  illustrated  are  reasonably  accurate  as 
to  shape  of  varieties  named  although  colors 
may  vary  because  nature  often  turns  out  tints, 
shades  and  shapes  found  nowhere  else.  Any 
stock  not  blooming  to  your  satisfaction  re- 
placed free  (5  year  limit). 


MICHIGAN  BULB  COMPANY,  Dept.  GK-1584  •  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49502 


MICHIGAN  BULB  CO.,  Dapt.  GK-1514 
Grind  Rapidt,  Michifin  49502 

Please  send  me  items  checked  below  in  time  for 
regular  spring-planting.  Remittance  enclosed,  or  I 
will  pay  postman  on  arrival  total  amount  of  this  order 
plus  C.O.D  postage  on  the  understanding  every  item 
is  guaranteed  to  satisfy  or  I  may  return  within  10 
days  tor  purchase  price  refund. 

1  If  not  satisfied  on  ar- 
rival return  within  10       p  50  Holland  Gladiolus  Bulbs 11.00 

days   for    purchase       Q  100  Holland  Gladiolus  Bulbs 1.98 

price  refund.  q   t  Dahlia  Roots  (Assorted  Colors) 1.00 

2  Any  plant  not  develop-  g  otSen'poo^usVVWWateVLi.y  BulbV:  MS 
cpfr  rAPl3CeiTmin  O  2  Garden  Pools  <plus  2  Water  Lily  Bulbs)  .  7.65 
l-Ktt  (.a  yr.  limn;.  Q  10  Cushion  Mums-Assorted  Colors 1.00 

3  Any  item  from  US  .  .  .  □  30  Cushion  Mums 2.50 

same  grades  ...  found  □  10  Mound  Aster  Plants  (Mixed  Colors) 1.98 

for  less,  send   proof.  D  20  Mound  Aster  Plants 3.75 

and  we  will  refund  dif-  □  6  Creeping  Phlox  (Mixed  Colors) 1.00 

ferencein  cash.  D  18  Creeping  Phlox 2.89 

D  8  Carnations  (Mixed  Colors) 1.00 

□  This  order  mailed  □  "Carnations 2.50 

TubMe?oysi5BonnusUde  T0TAL  AM0UNT  THIS  0RDER  * 

□  SPECIAL :  Remittance  enclosed.  Add  60c  and  we  not  only  send  order 
postage  paid  but  also  Include  extra  bonus  of  CANDLES-OF-HEAVEN 
plant  (Yucca  Filamentosa)  FREE. 

Q  Send  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

NAME 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


.STATE, 


-ZIP. 


USE  THIS  FREE 
BONUS  COUPON 


□  FREE  WITH  ORDER  TOTALING  13.00  OR 
MORE  GIANT  HIBISCUS  (Hibiscus  Mixed 
Hybrid  Varieties) 


□ 


It  your  order  for  spring  delivery  totals  S3  or  more 
FREE  WITH  PAID  ORDERS  you  get  Giant  Hibiscus  perennial  root  without 
extra  charge.  Blooms  with  large  (lowers  in  late 
summer  on  stems  up  to  7  teet  tall.  Delicate  color 
as  available  may  be  white,  pink  or  darkest  crim- 
son. Planting  stock  we  give  is  nursery  grown  from 
seed,  1  or  2  years  old,  never  transplanted. 


CANDLES 
OF  HEAVEN 

(Yucca  Filamentosa) 
Send    remittance    with 
order  adding  60c  so  we 
can  ship  order  postpaid 
and  we  will  give  you  our 
tl.00    value    CANDLES 
OF  HEAVEN  plant  (Yucr 
ca    Filamentosa).    Tall, 
iwa  inspiring  candle-like  j 
(lowers  that  fairly  seem  « 
to  glow  in  the  dark,  grow  I 
from  th>w.a!iv*  collected  ; 
wild  plant. 


Q  FREE  WITH  ORDER  TOTALING  J6.00  OR 
MORE  HIBISCUS  Plus  12  HOLLAND  ANEM- 
ONE BULBS 

Anemones  (Poppy  Anemone)  have  richly  colored, 
exotic  blooms.  Colors  range  from  violet,  blue,  red 
to  pink.  When  your  order  totals  (6.00  or  more  you 

1  get  the  Hibiscus  plus  12  Imported  Holland  Anem- 
ones (2-3  cm.  sire).  Order  our  fully  guaranteed 
(lower  garden  planting  stock  now  by  checking 

1  coupon.  Do  it  today. 
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